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5¢ each additional poster. 
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A CATHOLIC LIBRARIAN 
LOOKS AT UNESCO! 


By REVEREND COLMAN J. FARRELL, O.S.B. 
Senior Associate Librarian, Abbey Library, St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kansas 





Marcel Wallenstein, formerly of Atchison, 
Kansas, now European correspondent for 
the Kansas City Star, in a dispatch from Paris 
dated July 9th, 1951, quotes an overseas edi- 
tor who referred to Unesco as the “Crack- 

's carnival”. Wallenstein points out that 
in 1952 Unesco will spend $8,500,000 and 
that since 1946 it has spent $46,000,000. 
Then he asks what the nations which have 
footed the bill obtained for their money. 
According to Wallenstein: “It is doubtful if 
they have had anything except the informa- 
tion which the Unesco Committee members 
have sought in many parts of the world. The 
chief beneficiaries according to the critics of 
Unesco are the employees. They get fat sal- 
aries." He disapprovingly relates that the 
Director General, Torres Bodet, a Mexican 
poet, draws a salary of $20,000 a year and 
has a large expense account together with 
other privileges; that secretaries, messengers, 
and other minor employees are paid three 
times the salaries such employment gen- 
erally brings in Europe; that more than 800 
persons are on the Unesco payroll. 

Now, I think that had Mr. Wallenstein 
examined the official reports of Unesco he 
would have been amazed at the tremendous 
accomplishments of Unesco in the past five 
years in the light of its comparatively small 
expenditures and its small body of salaried 
personnel, who in many cases are foregoing 
better pay for the privilege of active service 
in the cause of world peace and brotherhood. 

As a corrective to this bad press on 
Unesco, I suggest to Mr. Wallenstein and to 
you an abridged report called, A Comspectus 
of the Past Five Years of Unesco, which was 
issued by the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco in June, 1951. For further informa- 
tion consult the Unesco Courier, a monthly 
issued by the Unesco international headquar- 
ters in Paris; for Unesco activities in this 
country there is the monthly Unesco News, 


|. Paper read at the 16th annual convention of the 
Midwest Unit, October 27, 1951. 
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issued by the United States National Com- 
mission for Unesco; and for the state of 
Kansas, we have the News Bulletin, of the 
Kansas Commission for Unesco. 

It is not my purpose to refute Mr. Wallen- 
stein; the official records take care of that. 
Nor is it necessary to tell you about the 
Unesco literature that should be featured by 
libraries; bibliographies are available from 
such sources as: the U. N. Department of 
Public Information in New York; the 
Unesco Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C.; the Association for the 
United Nations, New York; Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (the U. S. depot for U. N. 
publications ). 

In this paper I wish to give you a few of 
the reasons why Unesco should receive the 
utmost interest and support from Catholics. 
In the first place, it is to be observed how 
singularly Catholic are Unesco’s aims and 
ideals; how admirably they coincide with 
the teachings of Our Lord as set forth in 
the New Testament; how closely they follow 
Pope Pius XII's five-point peace program 
and the social teachings of the papal en- 
cyclicals of the past sixty years. A Catholic 
cannot but be struck by the parallels should 
he read the Unesco Constitution or the U. N. 
Declaration of Human Rights and observe 
the enormous strides made by Unesco in 
implementing these aims and ideals on a 
world-wide basis. 

This rather startling situation illustrates 
the principle that Father Lubac pointed out 
in his work entitled Catholicism: 

The grace of Catholicism was not 
given to us for ourselves alone, but for 
those who do not possess it; just as 
the grace of the contemplative life, as 
St. Teresa understood so well, is be- 
stowed on chosen souls for the benefit 
of those who undertake the labors of 
the active life. Fidelity to that grace 
by which we are members of the 
Church makes two demands on us: we 
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must cooperate in the collective salva- 

tion of the world by taking part, each 

in accordance with his own vocation, in 

the construction of that great building 

of which we must be at once the work- 

men and the stones; at the same time 

we must cooperate by the whole im- 

pact of our Christian life, in the in- 

dividual salvation of those who remain 
apparently “unbelievers” . . . Those 
who by receiving Christ, have received 
all, have been raised up for the salva- 
tion of those who could not know 
Him. Their privilege constitutes a 
mission. There is no other way for 
them to keep their riches, for in the 
spiritual order, only that is possessed 
which is given away, and so they will 
keep them only if they give them 
away; no one will be more empty 
handed at the last day than the master 
who believed himself well provided 

. . . The city of the elect does not 

welcome profiteers. Hence arises the 

Christian's responsibility with regard 

to his “unbelieving” brethren. 

All the nations of the world, not yet under 
the domination of communism, seek to be 
reaching out towards, or to be succumbing to, 
the charm of Christ and to the angelic music 
of His first revelation to mankind: “Glory 
to God in the highest and peace on earth 
among men of good will.” 

The ideals and aims of Unesco have been 
preached and practised by the Catholic 
Church for two thousand years against such 
monumental odds that it seemed to be mak- 
ing little perceptible impression on the mil- 
lions outside the Church. But the de- 
vastating character of modern war and the 
invention of atomic power have driven the 
modern world to turn back to its Christian 
heritage for the answers to current world 
problems. For an amplification of this line 
of thought I refer you to Jacques Maritain’s 
address before the American Library Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Convention held last 
July in Chicago. The address is published 
in the Library Journal issues of September 
Ist and 15th, 1951. 

The five year report of Unesco’s immediate 
future states: 

Although much has been won since 

1945 in the struggle against ignorance 


and error, the task assigned to Unesco 
by its constitutional mandates remains 
great and exacting. The program for 
current and future activities places, 
therefore, the greatest emphasis upon 
development of the principles and 
practices involved in furthering uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the value 
of law and for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. In the months 
ahead, Unesco will be devoting itself, 
with all its capacities, to a number of 
special projects which include those 
related to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the purposes of the 
United Nations, social prejudices, 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, and help to refugees and 
other victims of natural castastrophes. 


It is interesting to note how closely this 
program coincides with the work the Church 
has been carrying on with marvelous success 
throughout the world and down the years 
despite the most meager resources of men 
and finances. Father Philip J. Donnelly, S.J, 
in Worldmission for September, 1951, 
writes: 

Even from a purely humanitarian 
criterion the history of Catholic mis- 
sions contains striking and effective 
examples of social progress which have 
elevated whole peoples from almost 
subhuman levels to an advanced plane 
of cultural development. But these 
successes neither stem from, nor are 
confined to, nor are explicable by, the 
dynamism of humanitarian motivation. 
Temporal prosperity among all classes, 
social justice and cultural maturity are 
only means toward the transcendental 
goal of implanting the Kingdom of 
Christ and making all men one in the 
unity of His mystical Body; for in this 
unique union alone lies even the pos- 
sibility of any social unity which will 
not, sooner or later, prove to contain 
within itself the seeds of disunity, 
heartless strife and malicious hatred. 


Now, Unesco, a world organization of na- 
tions grown in the past six years from 30 
nations to 64 nations and reaching towards 
complete universality, is bringing to beat 
on many of these same tasks its vast ft 
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sources, subsidizing, as it were, the work 
of the Church. Heretofore, it was left to 
the missionaries to enter the underdeveloped 
regions of the world, where the relief of 
ignorance, superstition, and misery absorbed 
the major part of their meager resources. 
The program of Unesco, already well un- 
der way, will enable our missionaries to 
make immeasurably greater strides in ex- 
tending the Kingdom of Christ. 

There are today in the world, 1,200,000,- 
000 illiterates, mostly concentrated in the so- 
called underdeveloped regions, which corre- 
spond sharply with the mission territories 
of the Church, namely: Latin America 
(where there are 70,000,000 illiterates), 
Africa, Turkey, Greece, the Middle East, 
South Asia, Southeast Asia, and Oceania. 
Unesco has launched a 12-year program de- 
signed to bring to these areas what they, for 
lack of a better mame, describe as funda- 
mental education. This is an education, 
adapted to adults as well as youth, designed 
to enable them to absorb the simple tech- 
niques that will enable them to overcome 
much of the ill-health, hunger, and misery to 
which they are now subject. It is a $20,000,- 
000 plan, spread over 12 years, by which 
4,000 fundamental education teachers (i.e., 
experts who will train native teachers) will 
be prepared in 6 fundamental education 
training and production centers. The num- 
ber is infinitesmal compared to 1,200,000,000 
illiterates, but these graduates will go out 
to staff similar centers organized by indi- 
vidual nations so that teachers will be formed 
by a kind of “chain reaction” process. These 
centers will produce mobile teams, made up 
of experts on literacy, hygiene, home eco- 
nomics, practical farming methods, or per- 
haps handicraft industries and organized 
recreation. Catholic foreign mission sem- 
inarians have had to become proficient in all 
these subjects, in addition to carrying their 
regular seminary courses. Stop and think 
what a lift Unesco is giving to the work of 
the missionaries. 

There is another interesting angle: rough- 
ly 500,000,000 people in the underdeveloped 
countries have won their national inde- 
pendence since the end of the last war. In 
all these countries the pent-up discontents 
of past generations are breaking though in 
demands for better living. Yet in many of 
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these lands population is rising more rapidly 
than production. “If our people and the 
newly independent peoples are to find a 
common basis of cooperative understanding, 
it can come only by working together to- 
ward a common future in which all will have 
a stake” (Report to the President by the 
International Development Advisory Board, 
March, 1951). Unesco is going forward 
with its fundamental education program, on 
the assumption that strengthening the 
economies of the underdeveloped regions and 
an improvement in their living levels must 
be considered a vital part of its program 
for the promotion of international peace and 
understanding. 

Catholic missionaries have felt the neces- 
sity of striving for the same end in order to 
provide a suitable soil for the implanting 
of the faith of Christ. But the point I have 
been leading up to is this, Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen has stated that “while the Church 
wishes as soon as possible to provide that 
each mission area be served spiritually by 
the bishops and priests of its own country, 
one of the difficulties is how to support the 
native clergy. The families of the future 
Priests are too poor to support them.” For 
example, the present per capita income in 
Indonesia is $25.00. So, for the education 
and support of a native clergy in the mission 
lands the Church must look to other areas. 
It looks particularly to the Church in the 
United States, where the per capita income 
is $1,450.00, for this support. This burden 
on the Church in this country should be 
progressively lessened in proportion to the 
success of Unesco’s fundamental education 
program. 

Up to this point, I have suggested to you 
the striking parallel between the aims and 
ideals of Unesco and certain objectives pro- 
moted by the Catholic Church; I have also 
sketched the impact of Unesco’s endeavors 
in one particular direction on the work of 
the Church in a like direction. As a final 
consideration, it is to be observed that just 
as the Church's cure for the ills of our time 
is an intensification of religious life on the 
part of every individual, so does Unesco 
sense that the success of its world-wide 
operations and the final attainment of world 
peace depends to an eminent degree on every 
individual, on what he makes of himself in 
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the light of his relationship to his Creator 
and to his fellow creatures. The best “Unes- 
can” would be a saint, as I understand the 
philosophy of Unesco—one who loves God 
with his whole mind, his whole heart, and 
his whole soul, and his neighbor as himself. 
You may say that this is a trite or banal 
thing to say since it might be said equally 
of the businessman or the politican, etc. But 
in the case of Unesco the call for holiness, 
for a life sparked only by love, reaches out 
to your mind at the first glance; whereas the 
current philosophy of business or politics 
does not immediately, if at all, point to- 
wards the advantages of holiness in one’s 
personal life; there is no noticeable reach- 
ing-out for the support of the postulates of 
Christian philosophy and theology. 

Unesco is primarily an appeal to the minds 
of men. The first article of the preamble 
of its constitution declares that “since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” If Unesco’s ideals 
and aims are not held, supported, and dem- 
onstrated at the “grass roots” level, that is, 
by the individuals and communities and local 
institutions at the “grass roots” level in the 
member nations of Unesco, all of its labors 
and expenditures are doomed to failure, be- 
cause the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas, whose good will we are striving to 
gain, seeing the insincerity and hollowness 
of our declarations of love and fraternal 
solicitude, will turn away from the Christian 
camp and succumb to the blandishments of 
communism. 

It seems to me that Unesco’s drive on the 
international plane has outstripped its parallel 
drive on the home front which is probably 
a sine qua non for its success on the inter- 
national level. Since the United States is at 
present the most powerful and most influ- 
ential of the United Nations, it is here that 
the success of Unesco’s task on the home 
front is particularly indispensable to peace. 

The question immediately will arise: how 
can we Catholics contribute most effectively 
to the cause of Unesco here on the home 
front? The tasks of Unesco on the home 
front are mainly the following: 

(1) Education about the United Na- 
tions; 
(2) Education about Human Rights; 
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(3) Education about Food and 
People; 

(4) Exchange of Persons; 

(5) Educational Reconstruction; 

(6) Scientific and Cultural Ex- 
change; 

(7) Removal of Group Tensions. 


All of these areas need the contributions of 
the best available Catholic talent in order to 
bring Catholic thought and teaching to bea 
on the problems and in order to discharge 
our civic obligations to society. But I should 
like to single out for Catholics one problem 
which Unesco people recognize as one with 
high priority, the problem of misunder. 
standing, distrust, and tensions between re. 
ligious organizations or denominations. The 
makings of a solution on a national and 
a local basis are to be found in the address 
of Jacques Maritain to the American Library 
Association at its annual meeting in Chicago 
last July, previously mentioned in this paper. 
I recommend that we all study this address 
and institute appropriate steps towards the 
elimination of religious tensions in our own 
communities on the basis of the principles 
provided by Maritain. It would be well to 
have in hand also a document called “State- 
ment of Principles” prepared by the Religion 
Section of the Mountain-Plains Regional 
Conference for Unesco held in Denver in 
May, 1947. Copies of this statement may be 
obtained from the Unesco Relations Staff, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Catholics should know that the National 
Catholic Educational Association and the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference hold 
constitutent membership in the U. S. N2- 
tional Commission for Unesco, and that 
Catholic international organizations are 4s- 
sociated with the active participants in 
Unesco at the international level. A notable 
example of the latter is Pax Romana, the 
Catholic international organization of in- 
tellectuals, university professors, graduates, 
and students. To further encourage your ac- 
tive participation in Unesco activities, | 
quote from a statement issued by the Vatican 
Unesco Committee: 

The modern world has need for an 
organization for educational, cultural 
and scientific exchanges. The organiza- 
tion is there. We must make use of it 
and do our best to make it effective. 
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Any sort of contribution we can make 


toward its work is acceptable. But it 
is only when those who plan and carry 
out the work are alive to their interna- 
tional responsibilities, only when gov- 


ernments realize that they cannot 
disregard the Christian element in 
matters of great Christian moment, 
that Unesco will be able to carry out 
its task effectively. 





TELEVISION AND 


THE LIBRARIAN’ 


By SISTER MARGARET JOHN PURCELL, C.J. 
Professor of English, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missours 





Challenging the primacy of radio, motion 
pictures, and press, television is the power- 
ful synthesis of these three media. It is “a 
radio without eyes, a movie without the 
physical limitations of mechanical repro- 
duction and projection, and a press without 
the travail of printing”.(1)* Nevertheless, 
it has its enemies, and it is getting in the 
way of many activities, more or less im- 
portant—homework, for instance. “A giant 
has come into the homes of our nation which 
threatens to gobble up the normal trend 
of family living. Television has become an 
electric nursemaid that dominates completely 
the lives of the children.”(2) Talk, con- 
versation, everything is hushed into silence 
as all eyes are glued to the TV screen. One 
recent survey showed that high school stu- 
dents spent 27 hours a week at television, 55 
minutes less than students are required to 
spend in their classes.(3) Seventy-nine, per 
cent of the group see television. One high 
school in Roselle, New York, recorded that 
its grades dropped an average of 15 %.(4) 


Television has also affected many forms 
of entertainment. Probably the hardest hit 
is radio. In another recent survey of 400 
families who were interviewed, it was found 
that listening declined from two and one- 
half hours during the day and three and 
one-half hours at night to less than two hours 
during the day and fifteen minutes at night. 


Other types of entertainment for these 
same families were football, baseball, maga- 
zine reading, and the movies. Magazine 


_ 
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reading went down 18%. These same 
families admitted that before they bought 
their sets, the adults went to the movies on 
an average of 4.51 times a month; after 
buying their sets, there was a reduction of 
72%. For the children of the family, movie- 
going dropped from 5.13 times a month to 
2.75 times, a 45% reduction.(5) As in 
the case of the first talkie, the nature of this 
public enthusiasm for TV is understandable, 
because it offers the lure of a new dimension. 

If ever a single domestic gadget came 
along to change the habits of a nation, it is 
television. It has even left its mark on book- 
reading too; adults with TV sets admit to 
spending less time on books. Hobbies and 
just plain chitchat are important in young 
people’s educational and character develop- 
ment. Many of these activities are being 
replaced by the common foe, television. 

As for some of the faults in television 
which even the initiated may easily perceive, 
we may take those found in one type of the 
drama. On the whole, crime plays are not 
distinguished by any fresh situation, any 
unusual charm of characterization, or special 
quality of production. There are about fifty 
plays on the channel a week. “A few,” says 
the Saturday Review of Literature, “are little 
more than the run-of-the-morgue varie- 
ty."(6) Big Story, Lineup, Dragnet, Martin 
Kane, Charlie Wild, Hannibal Cobb, and 
This Is Your FBI are samples. At this point, 
drama tends to lose on TV; both the tempo 
and rhythm are slow, and the play as a whole 
is less smooth. On the radio as well as on 
the stage, the unit of play is the moving line; 
in the films, the unit is the shot. The true 
function of TV for the play has yet to be 
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discovered. At the present, television bor- 
rows the units of films, radio, and stage, 
scrambling them together. (7) 

There are many who predict that in the 
future TV may have a closer constructive as- 
sociation with the living theater than has 
radio. This opinion comes from those who 
operate on the principle that a play should 
be seen as well as heard. According to these 
writers, the radio was never more than a 
transitional stage towards television. Radio, 
they believe, is likely to continue fulfilling 
a useful though minor function as a carrier 
of music and a disseminator of cultural items 
not appreciably enhanced by the addition of 
sight, but in the major fields of entertain- 
ment, including drama and news, radio is a 
dead duck. 

As for the press, all the possibilities for 
television have not yet been tapped. “The 
Latest News Now” is reported simultaneous- 
ly to both eyes and ears in one's own home. 
TV's recent triumph was its day by day 
coverage of the UN Security Council's pro- 
ceedings. The opening of Congress in Janu- 
ary will doubtless be telecast, and the presen- 
tation of the new American ambassador to 
His Holiness. 

Probably the fiercest battle will wage be- 
tween motion pictures and television: in 
ome case, am action is set up on a large 
public screen indirectly; in the other case, 
on a small private screen directly. TV will 
probably kill Class B pictures in Hollywood, 
even though today the best of television is 
inferior in technical and artistic quality to 
the average movie; television’s generous run 
of production, judged even by Class B stand- 
ards, is poor. Then too there are daily many 
time fillers whose only function seems to be 
to keep the animated commercials from run- 
ning together. 

As for money in these three media—mo- 
tion pictures, radio, and television—TV is 
expensive, more so than radio, but less than 
the movies. Costing a great deal of money, 
TV has placed its power in the hands of 
the advertisers, “whose grinding lack of 
imagination and originality long ago reduced 
radio to its present melancholy state”.(8) 
But just as this lack of quality and poverty 
of content do not seem, until the arrival of 
television, seriously to have reduced the 
number of radio listeners, so TV's ultimate 


supremacy among the mass media will be 
due not at all to the virtues of its program. 
ming but almost entirely to its incontestible 
technical superiority over all other existing 
means of communication. 

“The movies cut out to some extent the 
dramatic road company and seriously reduced 
the number of plays produced on Broadway. 
They cut the worst elements of the theatre— 
melodramas and lowbrow comedies which 
the movies could provide cheaply. TV will 
have the same effect on the movies, mag- 
zines, books, and maybe afternoon papers. 
As a competitor, TV will spur every 
medium competing for time to its best effort. 
The best will survive; the worst will dis. 
appear”. (9) 

In recent years, however, alert librarians 
have not visualized their profession as one 
of mere book distribution, accompanied by 
the inevitable card cataloging. A librarian 
cannot think that books are the only instrv- 
ments of thought, ignoring the claims of 
speech and sight. The principal custodian 
of all that is not immediate and accessible 
within the narrow range of each man’s per- 
sonal experience, today’s librarian has to be 
en rapport with all that pertains to his pro- 
fession. Having the spirit of a collector and 
the animus of a scholar, he provides the ma- 
terials that give information, inspiration, and 
pleasure, that are found in other media than 
in the printed word. 

But providing these materials in this day 
is a far cry from the early libraries of the clay 
tablets with their incised cuneiform writ- 
ing, or of the illuminated manuscripts in 
the monasteries, or even of the early printed 
books. Assuredly, it is superfluous to tell 
librarians how they can encourage the intel- 
ligent use of leisure time and assist those in 
a library for the purpose of study. Clearly, 
the calling of a librarian is sharply defined; 
up to some years ago, it was the bringing 
together of the right reader with the right 
book, whether he read that book in the Ii- 
brary or wanted to take it home. For 10 
one thought of checking out a book from 4 
medieval library any more than he con- 
sidered removing a statue or a painting from 
an art gallery. Then it was granted that 
the continuity of culture and learning ws 
embodied in a treasure house of books, and 
the books stayed there. 
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Now, in the twentieth century, the world 
has changed, and so have librarians. Educa- 
tion, knowledge, learning, culrure—all have 
many ramifications. For example, a librarian 
is in a splendid position to integrate pro- 
grams of all community agencies of educa- 
tion for adults into a complete, unified whole. 
A modern librarian recognizes his role as a 
teacher responsible to the clientele that he 
serves. The printed word has been asso- 
ciated with the library for so many years that 
any other medium of communication is con- 
sidered an intruder. However, that the 
printed word and the motion picture can be 
effectively used to supplement one another 
has been demonstrated at the University of 
Chicago, which produces a series of physical 
and biological science textbooks integrated 
with sound films. These films are not re- 
garded as a substitute for a professor or lab- 
oratory material already available, but rather 
as additional classroom tools for the general 
effectiveness of teaching and progress of 
learning. The St. Louis Public Library last 
week announced that union men insist on 
operating the library's machine for 16mm. 
films, which they distribute to clubs. As there 
is no available fund for such a purpose, the 
films will not be handied in this manner, but 
the library does not care because this service 
has been going on for such a long time and 
is, consequently, so well known that or- 
ganizations will make their own arrange- 
ments for rentals. 

Another innovation in the library is the 
circulation of visual aids and lantern slides. 
A number of libraries, including those in 
Cleveland and Minneapolis, maintain this 
visual service. Others supply microfilms, 
phonograph records, sheet music, blueprints, 
maps, and prints of masterpieces. 

Radio has captured over six million lis- 
teners to educational programs, a large num- 
ber wholly unorganized and informal. It 
doubtless is suspected that the attention which 
many pay is too casual to be described as only 
listening. For librarians observe daily over 
the circulation desk the effects of radio pro- 
grams in music, art appreciation, book re- 
views, Current events, civics, and history—to 
name only a few subjects. And gradually 
replacing radio is television. A few days be- 
fore the last World Series, the public li- 
brary at Stamford, Connecticut, received a 


television set. After it was installed, there 
was no audience, and so the librarian invited 
the boys and men of the neighborhood to 
come to the library to watch the Yanks beat 
the Giants! 

If we assume the premise that TV is now 
the largest factor in shaping American 
thought and conduct, then we concur in the 
belief that there is a definite place for the 
librarian in this area. The leadership a li- 
brarian exercises is closer to the immense and 
fertile variety of personal thought than the 
leadership of many others because of a li- 
brarian’s peculiar function of giving service 
to persons in their most diverse needs. 
Granted that the profit motive in TV and 
education are incompatible now. They will 
not always be, because the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has been asked to grant 
channels for educational purposes.(10) As 
recently as last February, a panel discussion 
was held in Washington for the purpose of 
petitioning the commission to open up for 
licensing all remaining television spectrum 
space; to be more specific, a request that 
25% of the 54 unused channels both on 
Very High Frequency and Ultra High Fre- 
quency be given the schools and that tele- 
casting include some kind of systematic 
pedagogy. A main point was made that this 
educational program be free from govern- 
ment control and the advertisers’ market. No 
decision was given by the Commission, after 
the petition was presented, because all un- 
used channels are still frozen and will re- 
main so until engineers ascertain the poten- 
tiality and potency of television. But this is 
a step in the right direction. 

To date, only a few schools and school 
systems have licensed television stations of 
their own. There are, moreover, 45 colleges 
and universities, 24 school systems, and 5 
medical schools engaged in preparing TV 
programs. These include the University of 
Illinois, University of Michigan, University 
of Minnesota, and Iowa State University, 
and the Public School Systems of Detroit and 
Chicago. (11) 

“Operations Blackboard” was launched in 
twenty Philadelphia schools two years ago 
and is successful. Described as the first 
major project to use television in the class- 
rooms of many schools simultaneously, and 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
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cation, Philco, and Television Station 
WPTZ. this program consists of a series of 
thirty-nine educational programs telecast 
three times a week. Philco installed TV re- 
ceivers and large screens in study halls, thus 
enabling about fifty students to constitute 
an audience. Programs consist of shows 
originating, for example, in science lab- 
oratories, athletic fields, and music studios. 
Prominent lecturers are also featured; fre- 
quently students themselves take part in the 
shows, each school vying to give the best 
performance. 

A second example is a program started last 
year by Hunter College, which includes lec- 
tures, documentary films, and dramatizations 
of historical highlights. 

Both these methods called for careful and 
selective planning at the outset, for courage- 
Ous experimentation in search for effective 
ways of teaching, and for intelligent use of 
materials and sensible adaptation of content 
and method to the new medium, television. 
A good reason why more educational agen- 
cies are not represented on their own stations 
is obvious: finances. However, there is an 
auxiliary and inexpensive piece of apparatus 
known as the microwave, now used by tele- 
phone companies to relay TV where coaxial 
cable or land lines are not available. Micro- 
wave would be the means of providing direct 
service to television receiving sets from the 
finest teachers, lecturers, and other educa- 
tional programs, making use of the best 
facilities. Because it must be remembered 
that schools cannot rely indefinitely on the 
charity of commercial stations. 

A high school gynmasium represents an 
expenditure of probably the equivalent of a 
television station. When communities are 
impressed with TV potentialities, they will 
find themselves able to afford it. A trans- 
mitter and accompanying equipment costs 
about $250,000. An annual operating 
budget ranges from about $300,000 to $400,- 
000. Placed alongside Detroit's annual pub- 
lic school system allottment, $90,000,000, the 
television figures show possibility. 

We have spoken about TV and the li- 
brarian, and if much of what has been said 
is fairly plausible, where does the Catholic 
librarian fit in? First of all, what is needed 
is a prodigious raising of sights that take into 
account the phenomenal rise since World 


War II in the national level of education, ip 
particular, and the increasing maturity of the 
American people as measured by all avail. 
able indices, in general, for things material, 
Television is one medium of vaulting import 
for propaganda, answering the question 
posed in Peguy's The Mystery of the Charity 
of Joan of Arc: “How is it that so many good 
Christians don’t make up a good Christen. 
dom?” The answer is conceivably, because 
so many good Christians are unaware that 
the good news of Christ can be preached, the 
cause of Christ can be preached, even though 
His Name be not mentioned. Or because 
so many good Christians are apathetic about 
what Maritain calls a modern characteristic 
of the Church, “the primacy of the spiritual”. 
In the words of the encyclical: “Christian 
truth and principles of conduct have become 
greatly obscured, for we are confronted with 
a world which in large measure has almost 
fallen back into paganism.” (12) 

The Catholic Church is telegenic. Con- 
sider the celebration of Holy Mass, the dedi- 
cation of a church, or a sermon preached by 
Bishop Fulton Sheen. “Colorful rites and 
ceremonies are am answer to a telecaster’ 
prayers,” says Father Sheerin. (13) 

Catholic librarians can move in on the 
television world. And they can move in now 
on the ground floor, because the televised 
structure is still not completely occupied. 
Catholic librarians should champion adoption 
of television facilities by school systems. 
They may even secure funds to buy sets 
and use them, following the example of 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

Librarians know that a book will always 
remain a serene and indispensable com- 
panion of religion and culture, or an author- 
ity in some particular field, or a disturbing 
and degrading influence. But books will not 
pontificate without rivals as they formerly 
did in early America when people, having 
no other amusements to divert their atten- 
tion, became acquainted with the printed 
word. Books will never be replaced, for 
even the most modern of the moderns will 
grant that we know more, for example, about 
Hamlet than we do about any authentic 
Danish prince. However, this actually see- 
ing and hearing the great on television may 
mean an abrupt end to a type of writing 
commonly called memoirs and reminiscences. 
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Biographies too may decline. Doran Hur- 
ley believes that television is rapidly chang- 
ing all that old feeling of the remoteness of 
the great ones. (14) 

If reading drops, and drop it surely will, 
TV programs planned by librarians will fill 
in the gap. In adult education, librarians can 
provide material for interpretation, criticism, 
and background, to mention only a few, for 
television programs. Television will have a 
better chance of improvement because it can 
profit by the mistakes made by radio. And 
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last of all, librarians will be in a position 
to influence television programs because the 
library's audience is larger than that in a 
private home. 

Competition for time means the attention 
of the American public must be divided 
among newspapers, magazines, books, plays, 
movies, radio, and television. The result 
will be a pruning one. Television can be 
molded by the Catholic librarian into a lever 
capable of raising the status of popular taste 
and intelligence for Christ. 
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SO YOU’RE GOING TO BE ACCREDITED 


By RICHARD 
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Washingto 
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Many high school librarians look for- 
ward to the process of accreditation with the 
same mixed feelings that they look forward 
to a visit to the dentist. And yet it is well 
to have an evaluation of the quantity and 
quality of service from your library. We 
somtimes become so accustomed to the 
familiar walls of our literary arsenals that we 
fail to see the entire picture of ourselves as 
communication centers. The outsider, pre- 
sumably an expert, sees us through other 
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glasses. It is with the assumption that the 
librarian is committed to the process of 
evaluation that we begin to analyze what is 
meant by accreditation. 

Here we mean the process that is applied 
to a school after flexible levels of attain- 
ment by standards have been agreed upon. 
These standards may be set up by national, 
regional, or state agencies, or be unofficial 
as is the case with those of the American Li- 
brary Association. In the main these stand- 
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ards apply to secondary schools, although on 
the state level more attention is now being 
given to elementary school libraries. The rea- 
son for the emphasis on the secondary school 
level can be found in the history of school 
library standards. 


McVey(1)* has given us the most com- 
plete account of this history, which began 
about 1870. In that year the state of Michi- 
gan proposed a program of mutual coopera- 
tion between the University of Michigan 
and the high schools of the state. The next 
year, the University began to admit students 
on certificate from approved schools, clear- 
ly acknowledging the growth of the high 
school as contrasted to the declining aca- 
demy. It also pointed up the concern by 
higher education for suitable preparation 
of its students. We note in 1893 the recom- 
mendation by the N.E.A. Committee of 
Ten of a system of majors and minors and 
the adoption of units of work in terms of 
weeks and minutes, the Carnegie unit. In 
1897 the N.E.A. appointed a Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements to meet 
the need for standardization of high school 
preparation. About this time the various 
regional accreditation associations began to 
develop. The National Council Teachers 
of English entered the picture in 1915, with 
a recommendation for a complete study of 
the school library. 

In the same year the N.E.A. appointed a 
Committee on Library Organization and 
Equipment, with C. C. Certain as Chairman, 
and in 1918 came the report of this Commit- 
tee in the form of the well-known “Certain 
Standards”.(2) These standards were ap- 
proved by the N.E.A, the North Central 
Association, and the A.L.A. Committee on 
Education. For more than twenty years they 
were the main basis of standards set up by 
either state or regional associations. How- 
ever, the quantitative and inflexible nature 
of the standards failed to meet changing con- 
ditions and a movement towards qualitative 
criteria resulted. In 1933 six regional asso- 
ciations joined forces in the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards which 
in 1940 published the notable Evaluative 
Criteria and in 1950 brought out a revision. 
Form F, Library Services, of these Criteria 


* Numerals within parentheses refer to Bibliography at 
the end of article. 


fall within our discussion as they are used 
by the Middle States Association and have 
influenced the Southern Association and 
North Central Association. 

The regional associations have concerned 
themselves with secondary schools because 
of the historic development of standards as 
just reviewed. Elementary school standards 
reflect almost completely the work of state 
education agencies. When Koos published 
his survey, State Participation in Public 
School Library Service,(3) in 1927, he found 
only fourteen states prescribing elementary 
school library standards. It is safe to say 
that now half the states make some ruling 
thereon. Detroit pioneered in the elemen- 
tary field with a set of standards dated 1922. 
Mr. C. C. Certain in 1925, as Chairman of 
a Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and ALA, 
published Elementary School Library Stand. 
ards.(4) These standards are quantitative 
and classified by school enrollment. It is 
interesting to note that the 12th Yearbook 
of the N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals (1933), entitled Elemen- 
tary School Libraries, provides no further in- 
formation on standards. The most recent 
significant contribution has been made by 
the South-wide Workshop on Elementary 
Evaluation in its Elementary Evaluative 
Criteria.(5)) The Southern Association's Co- 
operative Study in Elementary Education 
has approved this two-volume report. Sec- 
tion D, “Resources”, includes three specific 
library statements. The work of these two 
groups is an example of the vigorous school 
library progress in the South. 

Before considering state accrediting agen- 
cies, we might briefly note the general ac- 
tivities of the six regional accrediting agen- 
cies, and their special library interests. The 
New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools began in 1884 and does 
not consider itself an accrediting organiz- 
tion. The Association publishes a list of 
schools which upon application have been 
investigated and found to meet the require- 
ments set down by the Association. As for 
the library, the Association considers its 
housing, book stock, reading room, appfo- 
priation, librarian, and instruction in the 
use of books. This set of items summarizes 
the chief library interests of the other te- 
gional groups. The Middle States Asso 
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ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
had its origin in 1887. Since 1940 it has 
been using the Evaluative Criteria for ac- 
creditation. The North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1895, 
has been a leader in developing library stand- 
ards, as already noted in connection with 
Certain. The criteria of the North Central 
Association, to become effective in 1952, are 
a combination of quantitative and qualitative 
elements, for the most part geared to the 
size of the enrollment. The new require- 
ments concern more training for the librarian 
and more periods of service per day. 

Since 1910 three regional associations 
have been founded, the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, and the Western Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The Southern Association first based its 
standards upon the work of the Certain Com- 
mittee, for a few years used the Evaluative 
Criteria for new schools, and now has stan- 
dards which combine quantitative and quali- 
tative elements, quite detailed and classified 
by enrollment. The Northwest Association 
has a general statement based upon size 
of school for the high school, and other state- 
ments by elementary and junior high schools. 
The Western Association publishes no list 
of accredited secondary schools, and can be 
omitted from further consideration. 


State agencies also present a variety and 
we have noted one, the University of Michi- 
gan, a state university. California is a similar 
example. A second type is that of the state 
high school board, as in Minnesota. Here 
the board is made up of the president of the 
University of Minnesota, the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and one ap- 
pointee by the governor. The third type 
is the state board of education, with Indiana 
as a representative. This is not so popular 
as the fourth type, the state department of 
education, where the staff of the depart- 
ment accredits schools according to state 
regulations. The fifth type is a dual one, 
with both the state department of education 
and the state university cooperating. One 
may find both state and regional agencies 
Operating in a situation, as in the state of 
Michigan where accreditation by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is prerequisite to ac- 
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creditation by the North Central Association. 

Spain(6) has discussed “The Application 
of School Library Standards” on the state 
level, noting the strong influence regional 
agencies have had upon state agencies. This 
seems especially true of the Southern Asso- 
ciation, all of whose member states have 
state standards and state school library super- 
visors, this making it unique. In 1943 Spain 
found that 11 states had no standards while 
8 had some kind of report and 31 had 
definite standards. The picture has changed 
little since then. More particularly, Spain 
found that 33 states mentioned books; 30, 
the librarian; 28, organization of library; 25, 
appropriations; and 15, lessons in the use 
of books and libraries. The writer has re- 
cently surveyed the standards in 26 states, 
in 25 of which are school library supervisors. 
It would be expected that these states would 
have a superior school library situation. Sev- 
enteen of the states mentioned the librarian; 
15, appropriations; 16, rooms and equip- 
ment; 18, organization of the library. All 
mentioned books and periodicals and 16 in- 
cluded miscellaneous items. 

It will be seen, as McVey(7) well points 
out, that accreditation standards have been 
motivated by many factors and forces, each 
coming upon the scene at a particular time 
and playing a particular role. Conditioning 
factors are economic, social, political, and re- 
ligious, the general growth of education since 
1870, the work of committees in the school 
field, and the development of regional and 
state accrediting agencies. 

Along with the official standards of re- 
gional and state and a few local agencies, 
we have the unofficial standards of the 
American Library Association. In 1945 the 
Post-War Planning Committee of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People published the well-known 
School Libraries for Today and Tomor- 
row.(8) This represents a model rather than 
actual situation. Quantitative in nature, it 
presents logical norms for such areas as staff, 
book collection, budget, and rooms and ap- 
plies to elementary and secondary schools. 
There are a few qualitative criteria for evalu- 
ating the educational aspects of the library 
situation. 

Fargo(9) in discussing “Aims and Stan- 
dards Unrealized” states: “It will be obvious 
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to the thoughtful that both aims and stan- 
dards represent ideals to which many schools 
have not yet attained. For the inexperienced 
school librarian, this is both a hazard and a 
challenge. A hazard in that discouragement 
may lead to inaction when the librarian finds 
himself in a school whose aims and library 
‘temperature’ may be shown graphically on 
the educational thermometer of the Coop- 
erative Study as far below average; a chal- 
lenge if the situation is seen to present a rare 
opportunity for constructive work.” 


It will be seen that the librarian should 
inform himself of the standards which apply 
to his situation, regional and state. It would 
also be well to study the statements of the 
A.L.A. The librarian should then make a 
comparative chart, along the top of which 
might well be such items as room, staff, ap- 


propriations, teaching the use of libraries 
and the like. Along the left-hand side would 
be the names of the agencies such as North 
Central, the state regulations, and the local 
library. Such a graph would show statis. 
tically the health of your library and enable 
some five-year plan to be set up in anticipa- 
tion of the visit of the accrediting person 
or committee. It would be helpful to call 
in a school library authority to go over the 
data with you and to help plan improve. 
ments. Regardless of the regional association, 
it would be well to get a copy of Form F 
of the Evaluative Criteria of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards 
(744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, DC 
25¢). Catholic High School Library Stan- 
dards were proposed in 1929 by the National 
Catholic Educational Association, but it 
seems to have been a still birth.( 10) 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES IN BRITAIN 
UNDER THE NATIONAL HEALTH 


SERVICE 


SCHEME 


By Davip H. BAILEY 
Chartered Librarian, County Borough of West Ham, London, England 





[ shall not attempt to evaluate the need 
for libraries in hospitals, or to treat of such 
aspects as the psychology of sick people and 
the “patient” approach: I would be merely 
reiterating familiar ideas. Britain’s hospitals 
have been nationalized, and this article is an 
attempt to show how nationalization is af- 
fecting the hospital library services. 

Prior to nationalization, the two main 
types of hospitals were municipal (rate- 
supported) and voluntary (supported by 
charity) in which local governments and vol- 
untary organizations had already developed 
hospital library services in varying degrees. 
Throughout the country at the present junc- 
ture, the services fluctuate between inade- 
quate stocks of books handled by untrained 
part-time workers operating from cupboards 
in corridors, to what are actually branch 
municipal libraries located in hospitals. Like- 
wise, the financial bases vary considerably. 
In some cases funds are provided by the 
hospital authority, in other cases entirely out 
of rates, and sometimes by joint arrange- 
ments between the hospital and the local 
government. There are, in addition, hospital 
libraries, which depend essentially on dona- 
tions. Nationalization is necessarily creating 
a new outlook and, in order to clarify the 
questions involved, a brief sketch of the 
National Hospital framework is necessary. 
The National Health Service Act is de- 
signed to meet the health needs of 50 mil- 
lion people, its chief aim being to admin- 
ister Britain's hospitals more efficiently and 
economically. In general, the country with 
its concentrated population is divided into 
[8 regions, each containing a University 
Medical School, which provides the most 
accessible teaching center for all the hos- 
pitals within its area. Each of these re- 
gions is governed by a Regional Hospital 
Board, which is responsible to the Gov- 
érament's Ministry of Health for planning 
and providing a completely equipped hos- 
pital service within its area for the people, 
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who pay for medical treatment out of taxa- 
tion, rates, and the National Health In- 
surance weekly contribution scheme. 


The main duties of a Regional Hospital 
Board are to husband resources to the best 
advantages by coordinating the existing fa- 
cilities, filling gaps, doing away with re- 
dundancies, and preparing development 
schemes. In turn, the Region is decentral- 
ized into practical Units of Administration 
under Local Hospital Group Management 
Committees. These Units may each contain 
a few large hospitals or as many as twenty 
small ones. Hence, although the ultimate 
responsibility for organization rests with 
the Regional Hospital Boards, the day-to-day 
decisions are in the hands of the Local Com- 
mittees. The theory underlying this set- 
up is one of agency, the Regional Boards 
being agents for the Ministry of Health in 
planning and directing the Service, and the 
Local Committees being agents in their 
turn for the Regional Boards, in operating 
the actual machinery of administering the 
hospitals. These Local Committees have 
very wide powers, which, as it will be later 
indicated, can include hospital library pro- 
vision. 


When the hospitals were nationalized, a 
definite “National policy” (which librarians 
had hoped for) was not proclaimed for li- 
braries, but decisions to a certain degree were 
taken. The British Ministry of Health is- 
sued a circular in April, 1950, in which was 
acknowledged the therapeutic value of books 
and the necessity of developing the hospital 
library service to a high standard. The Min- 
istry suggested that the service should be 
provided by either the public library author- 
ities of the local governments or the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem and the British 
Red Cross Society. The Red Cross, however, 
were not able to continue a free service after 
June, 1950, but required the payment of 
5/- per annum for each occupied bed plus 
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expenses. In addition, they wished to be the 
sole agent, and thus any joint schemes of co- 
operation with public libraries apparently 
ceased to operate from that date. The cir- 
cular also suggested that, where applicable, 
it was reasonable for financial responsibility 
to be shared between public libraries and 
Local Group Management Committees; this 
could be left to negotiation, which would 
of necessity vary with local circumstances. 
Hence patients’ libraries cannot be regarded 
as fully fledged amenities of the National 
Health Service. It can be appreciated, 
therefore, that any attempt to evolve a stan- 
dard formula of library service at this stage 
is impracticable, the matter being one of 
local policy. 

Local initiative has been evident in my 
own Essex area of East London, where the 
role of public libraries in hospitals is in- 
creasing. The local governments jointly 
considered the situation in the light of the 
Ministry of Health’s proposals, especially 
the standards of service, the financial basis, 
and liason and cooperation between public 
libraries and hospitals. The desired aim was 
a common policy. One dilemma arising 
was that the areas of the Local Hospital 
Groups were not always coterminous with 
those of the local governments. It was 
readily appreciated that the existing hospitals 
were built without thought of nationaliza- 
tion. Some boroughs had only one or two 
hospitals within their boundaries; others had 
as many as seven; while many hospitals dif- 
fered greatly in size, types of patients, ser- 
vises provided, and tradition. There was 
a considerable ebb and flow of patients from 
the areas Of neighboring local governments 
to one particular hospital. However, the 
local government system of London could 
not alter its shape to suit the hospital li- 
brary service and any variation in hospital 
regional areas was inconceivable. 


A practical solution favored was for the 
public library of the local government, in 
whose area the hospitals were situated, to 
undertake the hospital library servicing by 
mutual arrangement with the appropriate 
Local Group Hospital Committee, which 
meant that some local governments would 
possibly shoulder greater financial burdens 
than others. However, this did have the 


positive value of simplicity, and seemed 
to be the most satisfactory answer to the 
problem: any alternative would involve com. 
plex financial and administrative agreements 
between groups of contiguous local govern. 
ments. 


This problem in London is largely due to 
the agglomeration of local government sys. 
tems, which, with their haphazard boun. 
daries, different rating values, varying finan. 
cial troubles, and different standards of |j- 
brary service are a continuous source of irri- 
tation. The writer is firmly convinced that a 
new “heptarchy” of metropolitan regional 
government to replace the present system 
would help, not only librarians in hospital 
library organization, but other official ad. 
ministrators. But it is well known that lo. 
cal governments would violently oppose such 
a suggestion, for local tradition here dies 
very hard! In the county areas the geo 
graphical confusion between areas of Hos- 
pital Groups and local governments is not 
so evident as in the congested areas of Lon- 
don. 


There does exist in Britain a Guild of 
Hospital Librarians. Membership is not re- 
stricted to professional librarians, but any 
person engaged or interested in hospital li- 
brary work is welcomed into its orbit. The 
Guild has done much to better the organiza- 
tion and administration of hospital libraries 
and publishes information of interest to its 
members in its organ, The Book Trolley. 
The various voluntary organizations are 
represented on the executive committee. 
Medical librarians formed a Medical Section 
of the British Library Association in 1947 
(previously being a sub-section of the Uni- 
versity and Research Section). 


The British Library Association has shown 
an increased interest in hospital librarian- 
ship during recent years and now issues, by 
examination, a Specialist Certificate. In De- 
cember, 1948, a deputation submitted 2 
memorandum approved by the Library Asso- 
ciation Council and the Guild of Hospital 
Librarians to the Ministry of Health: a pro 
posal for the appointment of Regional Hos- 
pital Library Advisors was rejected. The 
British Library Association subsequently 
urged that the important work of hospital li 
brarianship should be under the direction o! 
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qualified librarians and that future develop- 
ment schemes should take into account the 
fact that public libraries should be the main 
sources of supply for books and staff, sup- 
plemented by trained assistance from suitable 
voluntary Organizations. 


Since the last war, the public libraries 
ascendancy has been slowly rising in hos- 
pitals. The necessity for voluntary assis- 
tance, given so admirably by such organiza- 
tions as the Red Cross, Women’s Voluntary 
Services, and Ladies Linen Leagues, remains. 
In many hospitals a complete and satisfactory 
service cannot be carried on without this 
help, but it is evident, since the Ministry of 
Health Circular, that hospital library services 
provided by voluntary bodies and public li- 
brary authorities are becoming to some ex- 
tent competitive. The British Red Cross have 
now fixed a financial basis and set examina- 
tion papers in hospital librarianship, and 
hold category training courses. The develop- 
ment of a nation-wide service, however, is a 
long-term matter and, in my view, can be 
better accomplished by professional li- 
brarians. It is nevertheless essential that 
cooperation be continued, wherever possible, 
for whichever organization operates the ser- 
vice, the main consideration must always be 
the patient. The ineluctable fact remains, 
that public libraries with their much greater 
resources widened by participation in the 
National Interlending Scheme are the ob- 
vious agents to direct hospital library ser- 
vicing. 

Being a professional librarian, I naturally 
hold a broad view of librarianship. I believe 
that libraries bear important relationships 
to all the main functions of hospitals, heal- 
ing being the chief function. Books, of 
course, play their parts in mental rehabilita- 
tion, whether they be utilized for diversion, 
mental stimulation, recreation, or education. 
The social function for constructive health 
building should rely mainly on cooperation 
between hospitals and public libraries and 
the dissemination of literature, which fosters 
a full and good life. The teaching function 
or the training of those that care for the sick, 
and the research function for the prevention 
and conquest of disease, must essentially in- 
clude medical libraries in their organiza- 
ton. (The government has made financial 


provision here.) Individually, hospitals and 
public libraries could not provide all these 
functions, but we shall strive for organized 
cooperative methods. National library co- 
operation and interlending through the Re- 
gional Bureaus System have existed for many 
years in Britain, and the National Health 
Service could be well served by such an or- 
ganization. 


Our “group organization” of hospitals 
has disclosed various gaps, not only in medi- 
cal requirements, but also in library services. 
In some units were found hospitals without 
regular library provision (in some cases no 
library existed!), and steps were and are 
being taken to remedy any deficiency. It is 
hoped that eventually each Hospital Group 
will be provided with a fully developed li- 
brary service in charge of a professionally 
qualified librarian, who would also collabo- 
rate in providing technical and recreational 
reading for the medical, nursing, and admin- 
istrative staffs. 


Only financial limitations imposed on hos- 
pitals and local governments are retarding 
rapid progress in a Britain that has been 
shattered and crippled by war. The cost of 
the National Health Service has risen since 
1948, in keeping with the rising cost of liv- 
ing, and due also to the large numbers of 
people who, now that they are free from 
the fear of large bills, are visiting doctors 
and hospitals more often than in the past. 
The Health Scheme is undoubtedly popular 
with the public, and the idea behind it is a 
sound one, but the rearmament program 
and world economic crises have necessarily 
limited expenditure everywhere, and already 
economies have been made to keep within 
the estimates. We hope, in time, the hospital 
library service will form an essential part 
of the British National Health Service, and 
bibliotherapy will assume its natural place 
as an essential ancillary service in the De- 
partment of Mental Rehabilitation. 


I hope that this résumé of the work Brit- 
ish librarians are doing and trying to do in 
their hospitals will be of interest to Ameri- 
can librarians. I have had several years prac- 
tical experience in a 1,000-bedded unit in the 
service, which I think is the noblest in the 
profession. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


A PAGE ON REFERENCE TOPICS 


Sister M. Claudia, LH.M. Edito, 
Marygrove College Library, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





Papal Documents 
We have had a number of requests for the 
specific dates of the encyclicals issued by Pope 
Pius XII. The following is a list of those we 
have on file. 

Summi Pontificatus (Oct. 20, 1939). Function 
of the state in the modern world. 

*Sertum laetitiae (Nov. 1, 1939). To the 
Church in the United States. 

*Saeculo exeunte octavo (June 13, 1940). To 
the bishops of Portugal on the 8th centen- 
ary of the independence of Portugal. 

Mystici Corporis Christi (June 29, 1943). 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

Divino afflante Spiritu (Sept. 30, 1943). 
Promotion of Biblical studies. 

Orientalis Ecclesiae (Apr. 9, 1944). On the 
15th centenary of the death of St. Cyril, 
Patriarch of Alexandria. 

*Communium interpretes dolorum (Apr. 15, 
1945). Appeal for prayers for peace 
during May. 

Orientales omnes Ecclesias (Dec. 23, 1945). 
On the 350th anniversary of the reunion 
of the Ruthenian church with the Apostolic 


See. 

*QOuemadmodum (Jan. 6, 1946). Appeal for 
the care of the world’s destitute children. 
Fulgens radiatur (Mar. 21, 1947). On the 

14th centenary of the death of St. Benedict. 

Mediator Dei (Nov. 20, 1947). On the 
sacred liturgy. 

*Optatissima pax (Dec. 18, 1947). Prescrib- 
ing public prayers for social and world 
peace. 

* Auspicia quaedam (May 1, 1948). For public 
prayers for world peace and for the solution 
of the Palestine problem. 

*In multiplicibus curis (Oct. 24, 1948). 
Prayers for peace in Palestine. 

*Redemptoris nostri (Apr. 15, 1949). On the 
Holy Places in Palestine. 

* Anni Sacri (Mar. 12, 1950). The Holy Year 
plea for public prayer. 

*Summi maeroris (July 19, 1950). Public 
prayers for peace. 

Humani generis ( August 12, 1950). Warning 
against attempts to distort truth. 

*Mirabile illud (Dec. 6, 1950). Renewed 
crusade for prayers for peace. 

Evangelii praecones (June 2, 1951). On the 
missions. 

Sempiternus Rex Christus (Sept. 8, 1951). 
On the 15th centenary of the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

*Ingruentium malorum (Sept. 15, 1951). On 
the rosary. 





With their late fall publications the Van 
Nostrand Company will begin printing the 
official Library of Congress card number in all 


* Encyclical epistle. 


their trade and reference titles and in such of 
their textbooks as may be desirable. 

Those who have found Le Communauté hy. 
maine selon l’esprit chrétién (éd. par E. Marmy. 
Fribourg en Suisse: Editions St. Paul, 1949) 
helpful in reference work will welcome Axx 
sources de la vie spirituelle: Documents (éd. par 
Cattin et Conus) from the same publisher. This 
collection of excerpts from papal pronouncements 
covers 1280 pages and includes a chronological 
— of published documents and an alphabetica! 
index. 


Good Public Relations 


An occasional newsletter with an eye-catching 
head, Faculty and Library, is now being issued 
by the library of the Catholic University of 
America. One of the objectives of this stimulzt. 
ing release will be to call attention to important 
new bibliographical and other reference books 
in the library. The fourth issue (November 5, 
1951) contains a review of the revised edition 
of the Union List of Microfilms published by the 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union 
Library Catalog (Ann Arbor, Mich.: J. W 
Edwards, 1951). The newsletter includes the 
call number of the book and its location in the 
library. 


Available for the Asking 


Cold Type: What It Is, How To Use It (Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corporation, Dept. R, 720 Freling- 
huysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J.) tells how to solve 
the problem of producing books by offset. The 
booklet, though written for the layman, tells how 
the improved and economical composition method 
of the vari-typer can be applied to publication, 
especially where small runs are concerned. The 
machine has instantly changeable type in al! 
popular sizes, ranging from 6 pt. to 12 pt, and 
an automatic right-hand margin justifier with 
differently spaced characters. 


Occasional Paper number 25 (December, 195! 
of the University of Illinois Library School is : 
“Case Study in Personnel Selection: A Civil 
Service Examination for Director of the Chicago 
Public Library”, by Arthur V. Wolfe, Director 
of Test Construction, Chicago Civil Service Com- 
mission. It is the purpose of this paper to show 
some of the advantages, as well as some of the 
disadvantages, of civil service by describing anc 
analyzing one government operation. 


From the Publishers 

The first volume of the Cambridge Histor) 
of Poland, edited by the late W. F. Reddaway, 
J. H. Penson, O. Halecki, and the late R. Diboski, 
is now available from the Cambridge University 
Press. The second and last volume was publishec 
in 1941 and covers the period from 1697 to 1935 
Volume one gives the history from the beginning 
to 1696. 
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TALKING SHOP 


A PAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Richard James Hurley, Editor 


Department of Library Science, Catholic University of America, 


Washington 17, D.C. 





High School Library Guild 

The other day we had the privilege of talking 
with about 100 members of the High School 
Library Guild of Washington, D.C. This was 
one of the three annual meetings of the entire 
membership of the student assistants in twenty 
Catholic high schools in Washington. In addition 
to the general meetings, there are monthly meet- 
ines of three or four schools within certain geo- 
eraphic areas. At these latter meetings, a common 
subject is discussed, such as new books, library 
problems, and the like. Each school pays $3 per 
year towards the general expense. To us the 
meeting was a real inspiration and we pass the 
IDEA along to other Units and CLA schools 
within meeting distances of one another. There 
is a similar organization operating in Philadelphia 
—will someone there furnish details!\—and we 
would like to know of others. Please write us. 
And if you do not have one, you are missing a 
marvelous opportunity. 

Two New Publications 

Two publications new to us have come across 
the desk. One is A Manual for Cataloging School 
Libraries, by Sister Mary Annette, O.S.F., librarian 
of Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa, published 
by Edwards Bros. in Ann Arbor, Michigan. This 
is excellent for those needing simple directions, 
and especially good for Catholic schools as Catho- 
lic books are used for some of the examples. 
Many facsimiles are used, including those of 
tracings which often are not shown. The text is 
logically organized and written in an understand- 
able style. There is an appendix of forms of 
entry for some anonymous classics and sacred 
books, abbreviations for certain publishers, defini- 
tions of library terms, and the like. We note 
that Sister Annette advocates the accession book— 
so do we. This Manual should prove most help- 
ful to our many untrained and partly trained 
school librarians. We also examined Focus by 
the National Newman Club Federation. This is 
a list of Catholic background readings for the 
orientation of college and university students, 
published by Woodstock College and compiled by 
Father Clifford M. Lewis, S.J., of Woodstock. 
Format is attractive, cost 25 cents. ‘The anno- 
tated titles are arranged under broad subjects, 
such as religion, social science, literature. Non- 
Catholic authors are included and a few text- 
dooks; also magazines and reference books. For 
senior high students this is worth many times 
Quarter it costs you. It will be an antidote 
‘or the new edition of Good Reading by the 
NCTE. 

In connection with this year’s American Edu- 
cation Week, Scholastic Magazines published a 
special brochure entitled, Our American Schools. 
lt interprets American education for the high 
schooler, the history of our schools, their magni- 
“ce, services, the scope of the subjects taught, 


private and parochial schools, how to make good 
use of an education, the school board, materials 
for learning, the teaching profession, a story by 
Carl Carmer, and other items. The cost is 25 
cents and we can repeat that it is worth many 
times the quarter. An excellent booklist, which 
is obtainable upon request, has been issued by 
Bertha Gunterman, Editor of Junior Books for 
Longmans, Green & Co.: Building America, An 
American Heritage Bookshelf . . . for Supple- 
mentary Reading in Social Studies and the 
Language Arts. Artractively bound and printed, 
its 38 pages have titles arranged under such head- 
ings as America Gets Started, American Settlers 
at Home, Young Americans at Work, American 
Problems, and Our American Neighbors. Grades 
are given for each title and a long annotation 
plus other information. It is one of the finest 
lists we have seen from a publisher and we hope 
it gets the enthusiastic reception it deserves. 

Speaking of lists, the Elementary School Sec- 
tion of the Washington Unit, CLA, compiled 
in a Saturday afternoon workshop, a list of 20 
titles for parents to buy for children’s Christmas 
gifts. This list was published in the Catholic 
Standard for December 14 and distributed to each 
of the 68 elementary schools in the Washington 
Archdiocese through the cooperation of the 
Schools Office. Put this on the agenda of your 
Unit for 1952! 

Some New Series 

We did not have space in our previous column 
for the series of Cross Publications, picture books 
for the lower elementary grades, published by 
Garden City at $1 each. We have examined all 
of them and duly noted the enthusiasm of our 
own family reviewing section. They are worth 
the dollar. Cowboys, Indians, firemen, trains, 
nursing, and the Northwest Mounted Police are 
some of the subjects. There are eight titles 
which have been adopted by many state school 
selection groups. 

The Real Book Series given such prominence 
in the Childrens Book Section, November 11, of 
the N.Y. Times Book Review, is another worth- 
while buy. For grades 3-7, boys and girls will 
love the factual information on baseball, dogs, 
magic, dolls, inventions, animals, stars, trains, 
Lincoln, and George Washington Carver. Each 
is by an individual author, and the cost is $1.25 
from the Garden City Press. You may wish 
to look at the one on animals before purchase. 

Of course you know of the 10 new titles of 
the Landmark Books. We read Kjelgaard’s 
Explorations of Pere Marquette and found it up 
to the usual above-average standard. Just as we 
were typing up the copy, a letter from Martha 
Huddleston, formerly director of the Teen Age 
Book Club, informed us of records being made 
for these books. More about this in the next issue. 
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A PAGE FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS 


Lucy A. Latini, Editor 
Providence Hospital School of Nursing, 
Portland 13, Oregon 





Analysis of “Hospital Book Guide” 
From the Catholic Point of View! 


The Hospital Book Guide (A.L.A., Chicago, 
1940-1950) was intended to be “an indispensable 
aid to hospital librarians and readers advisors”. 
The annotations were to describe the book in 
such a way that “the librarian may decide for 
herself whether or not it is suitable for a par- 
ticular hospital or for an individual patient”. 
Selection was to depend on “the inherent interest 
of the book itself’. 

Examination and sampling of the Guide reveals 
that it includes many novels which are objection- 
able on psychological as well as moral grounds; 
that its annotations are inadequate and mislead- 
ing; that it shows little consideration for the 
popularity of numerous books which have spiri- 
tual significance; that it recommends books which 
give an unflattering racial impression; that it 
is superficial in its examination of deeply Catholic 
books. Precaution is taken of pathological words, 
references to disease, mental disorder, misfortune 
of various temporal kinds liable to depress or 
trouble, and these are pointed out in detail at 
the end of most of the volumes of the Guwide. 
Yet, numerous incidents and implications of 


flagrant immorality are completely, implicitly, and 
explicitly condoned. 

As a practical suggestion, the writer would like 
to urge cooperation with the American Library 


Association. The Association has asked sub- 
scribers to Hospital Book Guide to send in 
criticisms and suggestions. The Guide costs but 
one dollar ($1) a year for the ten issues, and 
deserves examination by all those who are inter- 
ested in the proper reading matter getting into 
the hands of the sick. Unless the Association 
knows our needs and desires, it is unreasonable 
to criticize their failure to fulfill them. Qualified 
librarians, therefore, in Catholic hospitals, should 
make an effort to project our problems for con- 
sideration before the editorial committee of the 
Guide. 

Three hundred and fifty titles chosen year by 
year (in order to give a fair sampling of the 
complete ten years’ accumulation of the Guide) 
were read, personally, by the writer. Sixty of 
these titles were positively recommended by the 
Guide and found objectionable by the writer. 
Many of the remainder (90) were doubtful. 
Space here permits the exposition of only a few 
of the sixty rejected on either psychological or 
moral grounds as unsuitable for any convalescent 
reading list. 

Christopher Morley’s The Man Who Made 
Friends with Himself is annotated without refer- 


1. Excerpt from master’s thesis, “An Analysis of Some 
Problems of Book Selection for the Catholic Hospital 
Libraries’, by Sister M. Isabel DeLisle, S.D.S. 


ence to the immoral situation on which most of 
the self-analysis (satiric or satyrish?) revolves. 

Robert Skidmore’s O Careless Love is described 
as “generally realistic’, as “good hospital choice 
for both men and women” in Hospital Book 
Guide, whereas Best Sellers opines that “the ac. 
ceptance in Emily of unmoral promiscuity com. 
bined with wholesome naivete is too strained 4 
sympathy to ask of the reader, and on that the 
story depends”. 

Rene Barjavel’s Tragic Innocents is deemed 
undesirable for patients because of “a suicide, 
many depressing incidents, and an unpleasant 
conclusion”. Actually, neither the suicide nor 
the depressing incidents are more unpleasant than 
the immorality of the relationship between the 
boy and girl which is the pivot of the plot, not 
to mention the unseemly treatment of the girl's 
corpse on the last pages. 

Billie Burke’s With a Feather on My Nose 
catries “an appeal to a wide range of readers”. 
This is true, and it is also true that its deft, 
sprightly style and amusing narrative deserve 
notation. However, Billie flatly denounces mo- 
rality for rising young actresses, as a matter of 
expediency. Because of the book’s charm, this 
statement is dangerous for impressionable, theatre. 
aspiring adolescents. 

Attwood’s The Man Who Could Grow Hair 
receives recommendation, although an entire 
chapter is devoted to a vivid, breezy description 
of the business and personal relationships within 
a brothel. 

Tom Lea’s The Brave Bulls bears the caution 
that “frank language and vivid bullfight episodes 
may offend the sensitive”. The deliberate forni- 
cation which provokes some of the frank language 
seems to be taken for granted as wholly in 
offensive. 

Sarah Townsend's A Corner That Held Them 
is lauded for its “gentle irony and wealth of 
detail”. In reality it is a spurious and one-sided, 
even morbid picture of a medieval convent. 

Inconsistently, in the light of the above recom 
mendation, Elizabeth Corbett’s Eye and Christo- 
pher is condemned as “an unpleasant and pointless 
story, describing loose morals and extra-marital 
relations”. It is exactly this, but are extra-maritil 
relations less “unpleasant” than broken religious 
vows? 

Lucille Seifert’s So Young, So Fair is set forth 
as a “light romance which should be read before 
circulating”. Why should the book be recom 
mended even thus far, to infringe upon a lib 
rian’s crowded time, since its suggestive scenes 2! 
very prolonged, and especially distasteful becaus 
the characters are members of the armed forces’ 

Reisner’s Mirror of Delusion is banned as “ 
bad choice for mental patients”, but still termed 
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“an exciting suspenseful story of a young and 
innocent girl's first experience with violence, hate 
and death”. On perusal one finds that the 
“ianocent girl” is remarkably blind to the fact 
that the man she determinedly loves is the husband 
of her hostess. True, the hostess is deranged 
and seeks to murder the offending couple, herself 
dying in the attempt, but is morbidity more 
offensive than immorality? 

Neither Rosamond Marshall's Duchess Hot- 
ur and Kitty nor Windsor’s Forever Amber are 
disapproved, yet to each might be applied the 
strong epithet of “alley cat morals”. 

Roark’s Wake of the Red Witch portrays 
promiscuity in the tropics and is marred by scenes 
of extreme physical violence, yet the Guide de- 
cares that it “can be used for most patients”. 

Graham's Earth and High Heaven is called “an 
intelligent presentation of the Jewish-Gentile 
marriage problem”. Solution of the problem, 
however, is worked in repeated, deliberate, 
eraphically described fornication as the Means of 
defeating parental opposition to the girl's mar- 
riage to a Jew. 

Best Cartoons of 1943 and Best Cartoons of 
1942 are praised as “excellent collections”, but 
cannot be recommended because too many of 
the selections are too raw and immoral. 


Tidewater by Clifford Dowdy is commended 
for its suitability for “general circulation”, but 
in reality is graphically concerned with an im- 
moral love affair from which the “hero” extricates 
himself in order to enter upon another with the 
unhealthy-minded “heroine” who cannot forget 
her childhood seduction, yet lives in unconsum- 
mated marriage with a man who dominates her 
father, and who finally consents to an_ illicit 
relationship with the “hero”. 


Albrand’s Endure No Longer calmly presents 
Frederica’s immoral relations with Christopher 
long before their marriage, and throughout 
its pages exudes the fatal relativism of pre-war 
Germany, but is not condemned by the Guide. 

Duel in the Sun by Niven Busch is offered as 
the kind of novel “liked by those who enjoy a 
western story or a better-than-average historical 
novel”. This is hard to believe, in the face of 
the deliberate and promiscuous fornication and 
the deliberate murder of the partner in fornication 
to make the way free for marriage, which com- 
prise the plot. 


_Bassett’s Anchorage receives a lengthy annota- 
tion which entirely omits the facts of adultery and 
fornication which are pivotal points of plot 
development. 


Nancy Hale's Prodigal Women, filled with 
abortion, adultery, and introspection fitting to the 
crimes, is termed merely “very sophisticated”. 


Mark's Between Two Autumns has this accom- 
Panying note: “Normal people will enjoy this 
“range and interesting story.” It reveals itself 
a neurotic, inconclusive. 


5p 


Somerset Maugham’s Up at the Villa is con- 
sidered suitable for “mature, sophisticated women”, 
yet it is the morbid tale of a woman who cannot 
love normally, but must give herself to a wanderer 
who chances by her door, then kills himself in 
her presence after his conquest. A prospective 
love to whom she thoroughly explains her mor- 
bidity helps her to dispose of the body and escape 
suspicion. Aside from its moral deviations, this 
is scarcely wholesome fare for convalescents. 

Stella Morton’s Shadow of Wings receives 
recommendation, but uses the war as flimsy pre- 
text for adultery. 

Stuart Cloete’s The Hill of Doves is an objec- 
tiongble story of Lena and Dirk, particularly 
Lena*who will not wait for marriage to sacramen- 
talize their union before Kirk leaves for the war. 


Christopher Wren’s The Uniform of Glory is 
recommended, but is a sordid satire on the Foreign 
Legion. 

Clewe's Journey into Spring is almost wholly 
occupied with an English veteran landowner's 
management of an illicit affair between his ser- 
vant and a girl of the lower classes. Whether 
or not the author's intent was to portray English 
charity to domestics, or broadmindedness, the 
matter is unwholesome convalescent fare. 

Tucker's Miss Suste Slagle’s bears this annota- 
tion: “A sweet oldfashioned gentleman keeps a 
boarding house for Johns Hopkins medical stu- 
dents whose work, problems, love affairs, and very 
physiological jokes and wisecracks are here 
chronicled. An entertaining story for young 
people—older ones may be shocked at the frank- 
ness of speech.” After reading the book, one 
decides that Miss Susie is a worldly-wise old lady 
who chooses to close an eye to the moral ir- 
regularities of the students. The humor of “very 
physiological jokes and wisecracks” is hardly the 
kind to be recommended by a Catholic hospital, 
and certainly has its hazards of offense enhanced 
by the background of medical men in which the 
story is set. 

Christopher Morley's Kitty Foyle receives af- 
firmative, if guarded rating: “ . . peculiarly 
charming, with undertones of sadness, moments 
of utter frankness, bitterness and cynicism. 
Kitty's love for a young man of ‘aristocratic’ 
family, a subsequent abortion (p.270) and her 
unrepentant attitude will be condemned by con- 
servative readers. For adult readers, definitely 
not for adolescents.” The restriction “not for 
adolescents” only slightly redeems the careless 
annotation. The mild denunciation of an im- 
moral novel which has no greatness to render it 
classic, reflects a sentimentalism characteristic of 
much modern book reveiwing. The “moments 
of utter frankness” arouse a familiar distaste in 
the regular reader of current fiction, even that as 
deft as Morley’s. The term “conservative reader” 
is entirely misleading. What such a book has to 
offer to an individual needing emotional and, 
perhaps, moral refreshment, is questionable. 


(To be continued) 
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A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Rev. Oliver L. Kapsner, OS.B., Editor 
The Library, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, Dic 





Sources of Names 
of Current Catholic Authors 


Here is the first draft of what might be con- 
sidered a basic list of sources for searching 
correctness and fullness of names, and dates, for 
current Catholic writers. With the further co- 
operation of catalogers and librarians, it is hoped 
the list will be expanded and results published 
on this page in a subsequent issue of the CATHO- 
LIC LIBRARY WORLD. 

Post-war Europe has sprouted an array of new 
and energetic Catholic writers. It is at times 
difficult to obtain even a minimum of biographi- 
cal information about these new scribes. 

Desired in particular are recent editions of 
comprehensive directories for individual religious 
orders, like the ones included in the present list 
for Benedictines, Dominicans, and Franciscans. 
Each of the three directories mentioned lists 
all professed members in the respective Order 
throughout the world, besides providing other 
useful information about the Order, such as 
number and names of provinces or congregations, 
names of individual houses, etc. Since members 
in a religious order are usually professed around 
the age of twenty, but normally become authors 
only ten years later, religious directories published 
ten or fifteen years ago will be fairly up to date 
on authors’ names. 

When the publisher for any of the reference 
works listed varies, an effort was made to establish 
the publisher or dealer of the latest volume or 
latest edition, on the assumption that libraries 
are first of all interested in acquiring the most 
recent issues. 

Not all the works listed give dates for authors, 
but are nevertheless useful for establishing com- 
plete names or at least for identifying authors. 


American Catholic Who’s Who. 1911- Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., Walter Romig. (Latest edition: 
vol. 9, 1950-51. 526p.) 

Annuaire pontifical catholique. 1898- Paris. 
(Published annually, but irregularly during 
and since the war. Latest issue: 1948. 771p.) 

Annuario pontificio. 1716- Citta del Vaticano, 
Tipografia Poligiotta Vaticana. (Published 
annually. Latest issue: 1951. 1474p.) 

Benedictines. SS. patriarchae Benedicti familiae 
confoederatae. 1869- (Published every five 
years, barring world war crises. Latest edition: 
1950. 641p. Romae, Collegio S. Anselmo 
sull’ Aventino) 

Biblio; bulletin bibliographique mensuel des 
ouvrages parus en langue francais. vol. 1- 1933- 
Paris. (Currently published, monthly) 

Bollettino delle pubblicazioni italiane ricevute 
per diritto di stampa. 1886- Firenze, Biblio- 
teca Nazionale Centrale. (Currently published, 
monthly ) 


Catholic Who's Who. 
Oates. 

Chi é? 
Roma, Filippo Scarano. 
ed., 1948. 1003p.) 

Cumulative Book Index; a world list of books jn 
the English language [Supplement to 4th ed, 
of The United States Candee; books in print 
January 1, 1928] New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1928- (Currently published, monthiy 
and annually) ; 

Deutsche Nationalbibliograpbie; Gesamtverzeich. 
nis des in Deutschland ershienen Schriftrums 
und der deutschsprachigen Schriften des Avs. 
lands. Bearb. u. hrsg. von der Deutschen 
Biicherei. 1931- Leipzig, Verlag des Baérsen. 
vereins der deutschen Buchhandler. (Currently 
published weekly ) 

Dictionnaire biographique francais contemporain. 
Paris, Pharos, 1950- (vol. 1, 1950, is complete, 
A-Z, but more is to follow) 

Dominicans. Catalogus omnium conventuum a 
domorum provinciarum et congregationum 
sacri Ordinis Praedicatorum necnon fratrum in 
eiusdem commorantium. 1910- (Published 
about every ten years. Latest edition: Catalogu: 
generalis Ordinis Praedicatorum, 1949. 66p. 
Romae, Convento S. Sabina sull’ Aventino) 

Franciscans. Schematismus totius Ordinis Pre 
trum Minorum. 1903- (Published irregularly. 
Latest edition: 3d ed., 1938. 1098p. Ad Claras 
Aquas, Florentiae, Ex typographia Collegii §. 
Bonaventurae ) 

Guide to Catholic Literature; an author-title 
subject index in one straight alphabetical order, 
with biographical and critical notes and refer- 
ences, of books and pamphlets by Catholics or 
of particular Catholic interest, published 
originally or in revised edition, in any language 
and in any country. vol. 1- 1888/1940- Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., Walter Romig, 1940- (Cir 
rently published, annually) 

Hoehn, Matthew, O.S.B., ed. Catholic Authors; 
contemporary biographical sketches, 1930-194’. 
812p. Newark, St. Mary’s Abbey, 1948. 

Koch, Ludwig, S.J. Jeswiten-Lexikon; die Gesell: 
schaft Jesu einst und jetzt. 1878p. Paderbor, 
Verlag Bonifacius-Druckerei, 1934. 

Kosch, Wilhelm. Das katholische Deutschland; 
biographisch-bibliographisches Lexikon. Augs 
burg, Haas & Grabherr, 1933- (To be com 
plete in 3 vols. Published to date: A-Sch) 

Kiirschners deutscher Gelebrten-Kalender. vol. \- 
1925- Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & © 
(Latest edition: 1950. 2534p.) 

Kiirschners deutscher Literatur-Kalender. vol. \- 
1879- Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & © 
(Latest edition: 1949. 742p.) 

(Continued om page 128) 


1908- London, Burp; 
(Latest issue: 1942. 56lp.) ' 
Dizionario degli Italiani d’oggi. 1928. 
(Latest edition: Sth 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


The Executive Council of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association will hold its annual Mid- 
Winter Meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Horel, Chicago, January 31-February 1. This 
meeting will differ from previous meetings 
in that it will be a two-day closed session. 
Chief among the items for discussion on the 
agenda are the appointment of Mr. Leavey’s 
successor as executive secretary, the establish- 
ment of official headquarters and the annual 
budget. 

A report of the meeting and decisions will 
be carried in the February CATHOLIC LI- 
BRARY WORLD. 





CATHOLIC BooK WEEK, 1952 


The 12th annual observance of Catholic 
Book Week will be held this year during the 
period February 17-23, and will feature as 
its theme: Christian Reading for Joyous 
Living. It affords an opportunity to all li- 
brarians once again “to direct the attention 
of the Catholic man-in-the-street to his heri- 
tage in literature . . . and point out the 
fine, enjoyable reading present on the shelves 
of every library today”. 

Due to the non-appointment of a Chair- 
man for the Committee on Catholic Book 
Week, plans for this years’s observance have 
been necessarily curtailed. A three-color 
poster is being distributed to all the mem- 
bers of the Association, and a supply is be- 
ing sent the Unit chairmen for distribution 
to the public libraries, stores and other places 
in their area. While these are being sent 
gratis, it is hoped that members will contri- 
bute 25¢ to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. Additional posters are available 
(while the quantity lasts) at 25¢ each, five 
for $1, from the Headquarters Office. 

The Catholic Booklist, 1952, may be or- 
dered directly from the editor, Sister Stella 
Maris, O.P., St. Catharine Junior College, St. 
Catharine, Ky. The price is 75¢. In each 
instance, payment (stamps will mot be ac- 
cepted) must accompany the order. 

Mr. Charles L. Higgins, organizer and first 
chairman of Catholic Book Week, has re- 
counted in the pages of Catholic Action 
(October, 1941) the objectives of this ob- 


servance and the means for publicizing it. 
Mr. Richard James Hurley, in successive 
issues of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
during the past five years, has set forth vari- 
ous suggested programs and activities for 
its observance. Sister M. Lothaire, $.S.N.D., 
in the February 1951 CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD, has presented still further means for 
publicizing this project. You will also find 
other suggestions of great worth in the 
February issue of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD and the Catholic School Journal dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Still further suggestions are those dis- 
tributed this year by the Catholic Book 
Week Committee of the New York-New 
Jersey Unit, printed below. It is our hope 
that these suggestions will be of use to you 
in planning your observance. 

Suggestions 

Last year the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion issued a reprint from the February 1951 
issue of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
with many suggestions. It is so complete 
that it is difficult to find material to sup- 
plement it. However, the following may be 
of some help: 

The students themselves could participate 
actively in Catholic Book Week by remail- 
ing during the year their Catholic magazines 
to missionaries and chaplains of institutions. 
The following will be glad to receive such: 

Kenrick Remailing Service, 7800 Kenrick 

Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. (They will send 
mame and address of missionary who 
needs literature. ) 
Rev. Father Whelan, Box 211, Pontiac, Ill. 
(Chaplain of a prison) 

Rev. A. N. Glaser, Riker’s Island, New 
York 54, N. Y. 

Sister Seraphim, St. Francis Hospital, 525 
E. 142nd Street, New York 54, N. Y. 

St. Joseph's Hospital, Brook Avenue and 
142nd Street, New York 54, N. Y. 

Bellevue Hospital has a Catholic Library 
for doctors and nurses, not for patients be- 
cause of lack of books. Good Catholic 
books in any field would be appreciated— 
new, not used books. Address: Catholic 
Library, Bellevue Hospital, First Avenue 
at 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Wilson, Branch Librarian for the 
N.Y.P.L. for the Blind, at 137 W. 35th 
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St., New York, N. Y., would welcome any 
volunteer service from boys and girls. The 
boys prepare the talking books for shipment 
and the girls do clerical work. Several non- 
Catholic organizations help, but Mrs. Wil- 
son would welcome more volunteers. 


The Sisters at St. Francis Hospital have 
asked that some girls and boys offer to read 
to some of the patients. 


These are only a few of the hospitals and 
institutions that would be glad to have your 
cooperation. You might contact others in 
your own locality. 

Short annotated book lists with some such 
title as “From One Teen to Another” or 
“From Teen to Teen”, prepared by the boys 
and girls of each school (a group project) 
and printed in the local secular paper (Bronx 
Home News, Staten Island Advance, etc.) 
might be arranged. Several schools would 
have to draw up the lists and then one be 
prepared for the papers by one of the parti- 
cipating schools. 

The Sunday before Book Week announce- 
ments could be read in each church or posted 
on the Church Bulletin Board recommending 
libraries which have books of particular in- 
terest to Catholics: Cathedral Branch of the 
N.Y.P.L., 50th St. and Lexington Ave., New 
York; St. Peter's Lending Library, 16 Bar- 
clay St., New York; St. John’s Library, 213 
W. 30th St., New York, or any others in 
your locality. Students could contact their 
pastors in their respective parishes. 


One other suggestion: When we bought 
a new supply of pamphlets for our pamphlet 
rack the students left the used ones on the 
subway trains and buses and in hospitals 
not under Catholic auspices. In many of the 
waiting rooms and solariums of these hos- 
pitals Christian Science literature is scattered 
on the tables. We could do likewise. 

Assemblies, plays, quiz contests, speakers, 
debates, posters, films, displays, etc. are fully 
dealt with in the reprint mentioned above. 

Let us make this not just a Catholic Book 
Week, but a continuous campaign for Catho- 
lic reading by carrying out some of these 
activities this year. 
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Richmond Diocesan Unit 


St. Benedict's School was host for the 
Spring meeting of the Richmond Diocesay 
Unit on Saturday, March 31. Sister 
O.S.B., principal, and all the Sisters antic. 
pated the desires of the group assembled 
in their lovely new school. 

Rev. Louis J. Flaherty, Ph.D., opened the 
session with prayer. Sister Francis, prin. 
cipal of St. Patrick's, Richmond, presiding 
over the meeting, urged membership in the 
Catholic Library Association. With this re. 
quirement in mind, the Chair explained the 
difficulty of preparing a slate of officers. 
Much talent is lost, many advantages of mem. 
berships are forfeited, diversities of ideas are 
lacking, because so few are affiliated with 
the parent association. 

Sister M. Alicia, R.S.M., reported the re. 
sults of the Book Week Contests. The 
names of the winners appeared in the Catho- 
lic Virginia. 

The Chair introduced the guest speaker, 
Mrs. Louise Kerby of Richmond T.V. fame, 
past president of the Richmond Story Tell. 
ing League and a graphic story teller. After 
Mrs. Kerby presented all the features of 
story telling, she illustrated the techniques 
by narrating two delightful stories: Marjorie 
Flack’s “Ask Mr. Bear” and Dr. Seuss’s “Hor- 
ton Matches the Egg”. 

Father Flaherty, Superintendent of the 
Richmond Diocesan Schools, had returned 
that very day from the N.C.E.A. in Cleve 
land, and brought the assembly tidings of its 
proceedings, which carried as its general 
theme, “Human Rights and Education”. He 
stated that the true aim of education was 
handled adequately and human rights on 4l- 
most every level | education was expounded 

At the invitation of the chairman, Father 
Flaherty presided over the installation of the 
new officers: Sister M. Alicia, R.S.M., Wa: 
singham Academy, Williamsburg, chairma0, 
Sister Patricia, S.C.N., St. Vincent's School, 
Newport News, vice-chairman; Sister Al 
berta Maria, S.C.N., Cathedral School, Rich- 
mond, secretary-treasurer. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to Siste! 
Francis, retiring chairman, for an attractivt 
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copy of the constitutions made for each 
member of the unit. 
The unit will meet again in the Fall, at St. 
Joseph Villa, Richmond. 
SISTER ALBERTA MARIA, S.CLN., 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Maryland Unit 


The regular winter meeting of the Mary- 
land Unit of the Catholic Library Association 
was held at Calvert Hall College, Baltimore, 
Saturday, December 15, 1951, at 2 P.M. Re- 
ports were given by the respective chairmen 
of the college and high school round table 
groups. Plans for the third annual Book 
Fair and Lecture to be held at Seton High 
School auditorium, Baltimore, on February 
18th, were announced. Mr. Phillips Temple, 
librarian at Georgetown University, will ad- 
dress the members of the Unit and invited 
guests on the “Anatomy of a Book”. The 
Book Exhibit will be arranged by the New- 
man Press, Westminster. 

Following the business meeting, Mr. 
Joseph Ayd, S.J., gave an interesting lecture 
on what he himself entitled “The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Book”. Mr. Ayd, S.J., has re- 
cently written Tomorrow’s Memories, a teen- 
age novel of special interest to Baltimoreans, 
who will recognize a familiar scene or inci- 
dent on every page. To those unfamiliar 
with the circumstances under which one is 
inspired to write a novel, and the difficulties 
and discouragement encountered in having 
it published once it is written, the lecture 
proved most interesting and enlightening. 

The Unit's next meeting in the spring will 
take place at the Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Maryland. 


SISTER MARY CONCESSA, SS.N.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 





BIBLE WEEK 


During the second week of February, 
Bible Week will be observed throughout the 
United States. This week, sponsored by 
the Catholic Biblical Association of Ameri- 
“4, IN Cooperation with the National Center 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
's designated to call to the attention of all 
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Catholics the importance of the Bible as the 
book par excellence. A special Bible Week 
kit may be obtained by writing Rev. Louis 
Hartman, C.SS.R., Catholic Biblical Asso- 
ciation, 1312 Massachusetts Ave, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 





THIRD NATIONAL UNESCO 
CONFERENCE 


During the five-day period January 27-31, 
1952, the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco will hold its Third National Con- 
ference at Hunter College, New York City. 
This conference will focus its attention on 
the phase of Unesco’s program which deals 
with the increasing of understanding and 
support of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies as international instru- 
ments of peace and welfare. 

The conference will demonstrate how the 
social sciences can be used to increase un- 
derstanding, how the arts may provide addi- 
tional insights, and how modern means of 
communication and the discoveries of natural 
science may be related to the solution of the 
educational problem. 

The Catholic Library Association will be 
represented at this conference by Mrs. Grace 
Cartmell, superintendent of work with chil- 
dren in the Queens Borough Public Library, 
and Miss Eileen Riols, librarian of the Kings- 
bridge Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

For further information about Unesco and 
the Catholic librarian’s attitude to it, we refer 
you to our lead article. 





Sorry! 


We extremely regret the error by which 
the line, By R. Paul Bartolini, on page 67 
of the December, 1951 CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD, slipped its moorings only to anchor 
again on page 71, under the names of Miss 
Ann Coleman and Miss Josephine Shine, 
the true compilers of the bibliography on 
the liturgy. Our sincere apologies to all 
parties concerned. 

And a suggestion: why not eliminate the 
straying line by neatly covering it with li- 
brary tape before putting the issue on file? 
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1951 Catholic Supplement to the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries. Selected 
by a Committee of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, Helen L. Butler, Chairman. Under 
the auspices of Marywood College, Scran- 
ton, Pa. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1951. 
38p. Service basis. 


Again we can look forward to regular publica- 
tion of the Catholic Supplement, so necessary if 
it is to serve both as a selection tool and as an 
evaluative guide. This 1951 Supplement contains 
entries for 83 books and 21 pamphlets with an ad- 
ditional 17 books suggested in notes. In addition, 
there is a list of 32 Catholic magazines, compiled 
by Sister Agnese of Central Catholic High School, 
Reading, Pa. (cf. C.L.W., Nov. 1951, pp.43-5, 
for further data). From these titles, as well as 
from the many excellent Catholic books listed in 
the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
which are not duplicated here, there is therefore 
adequate opportunity for the individual Catholic 
school to buy those works which best suit its needs. 


Since prices are given for all titles, we learn 
that the cost of the main entry in the 
1951 Catholic Supplement would be $248.79 
(list), that of the pamphlets $4.25, and a one- 
year subscription to the 32 periodicals would 
amount to $79.25. Only the very large school 
is likely to indulge in such a blanket order, but 
even the smallest is aided by the listings of ac- 
ceptable titles from which to choose within its 
budget. 


The choice of book titles appears to be satis- 
factory, with pamphlet entries (with rare excep- 
tion) only where no adequate book was available. 
One might question the use of the long “contents” 
notes; e.g., Sheed’s Mary Book occupies a full 
column, about four percent of the space of the 
entire classified section; the same was true of the 
1948-1950 Supplement for the entry of Connolly's 
Literature (p.60). Entries for saints’ names still 
offer occasional difficulty, e.g., Hieronymus in- 
stead of Jerome, but this is in accord with Wilson 
preference for L.C. name-forms. However, what 
at first glance seems a curious relationship between 
the amount of space allotted for description of 
entries in the classified section and in the diction- 
ary catalog (the latter occupies 17 pages to the 
14 for the annotated, classified section) is in 
reality careful analysis and so especially useful to 
the small library. 


A major trend is pointed up in a short but 
most significant paragraph in the Introduction: 


An interesting by-product of the maga- 
zine study was the almost unanimous decla- 
ration by correspondents of acceptance of 
CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT titles by re- 
gional accreditation associations. Isolated 
instances to the contrary, general accep- 
tance is taken for granted by school 
librarians and inspectors alike, as a state- 
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ment from the Chairman of the Middle 
States Commission on dary Schools 
indicates: “It has been my understanding 
that the Catholic Supplement was included 
as one of the Supplements of the Standard 
Catalog and, therefore, should be used with 
Schedule ‘F’ . . . you are authorized to say 
that the Catholic Supplement should be so 
considered.” 

The name of the H. W. Wilson Company 3; 
publishers is the mark of assurance that the |is: 
is edited and published in the best fashion. Aj 
school librarians, of course, will voice their thanks 
to the Committee and its most energetic chairmay 
for this standard reference work. 

EUGENE P. WILLGING 


{For additional comment see C.L.W., De. 
1951, p.82.} 





LEHMANN-HAUPT, Hellmut. Peter 
Schoeffer of Gernsheim and Mainz. Roches 
ter, N. Y., Printing House of Leo Hart, 1950. 
146p. $5. 


It is fitting that Peter Schoeffer, distinguished 
exponent of the typographical art while it was 
truly in cunabulis, should be the subject of 2 
publication in itself noteworthy as a solid con- 
tribution to bibliographical studies and as an 
example of beautiful printing. The name of the 
author of the volume is an indication of it 
worth, for Dr. Lehmann-Haupt’s scholarship is 
well known to book-lovers and librarians. He 
gives us a study of Peter Schoeffer which rc 
creates, albeit now and again somewhat imagin:- 
tively, the personality of the man, while describ- 
ing his imperishable work, examples of which 
are available for the examination of interested 
students in such great American collections a 
that of the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. 

Peter Schoeffer's lifetime covered the period 
from about 1430 to the opening of the sixteenth 
century. As an intimate associate of Gutenberg, 
as one who, in Dr. Lehmann-Haupt's words, 
“saw and shared in the successful development 
of printing from its experimental stage to 4 
flourishing craft; who explored the artistic fros- 
tiers of this new craft and whose keen business 
understanding helped to remodel the international 
book market at the dawn of the modern age, i0 
terms of a radically new instrument of intellectual 
struggle and of mass communication” (p. Xil), 
the story of his life and achievements is ont 
which cannot fail to interest members of the 
Catholic Library Association. 

The inclusion by the author of a very valusble 
“List of books and broadsides printed by Peter 
Schoeffer in Mainz 1457-1502", drawn up 
Elizabeth von Kathen and Liselotte Schippang % 
the Berlin State Library (pp. 107-23), constitutes 
a very real contribution to book lore, and makts 
this work essential to the reference shelf of #! 
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who are interested in early pines Nineteen 
bs lates brilliantly repr ucing outstand- 
ain of Schoeffer’s work, including the 
1459 Psalter, the 1458 Canon Msssee, and the 
Bible of 1462, as well as charming Herbals dated 
1484 and 1485, together with many 
gattered throughout the text, provide the student 
unable to consult originals with vivid representa- 
tions of some beautiful pages created by Schoeffer. 

With due deference to Dr. Lehmann-Haupt's 
acknowledged competency as a bibliographer, one 
notes, here and there, in his incursions into 
felds, a less sure touch than one might expect 
from a scholar of broad knowledge, and the ex- 
pression of conclusions from which the historian 
and the theologian must dissent. Thus, when he 
states that “the preference for humanistic script in 
fifteenth century Germany was . . . by implica- 
tion, a ftepudiation of medieval dogmatism 
(p. 23), one is unpleasantly reminded of the 
laughable dictum of Richard Wagner that the 
music of Palestrina is “free from all fictional 
dogmatic conception”. Similarly, the bald state- 
ment about “the restraining influence of the 
church” on “the production of scientific incuna- 
bula” (p. 68) is surely too sweeping in its range, 
and, in any event, strikes the thoughtful reader 
as a too absolute manner of advancing so debat- 
able a conclusion. Descending to minutiae, one 
is constrained to observe that the forms “Pope 
Clemens V" (p. 48) and “Innocence VIII" 
(p. 74), however acceptable in German, can 
arouse a faint feeling of irritation when en- 
countered in an English text. 

It is, of course, unlikely that anyone will con- 
sult this book for information about indulgences, 
for instance (there being one or two animad- 
versions upon abuses in their publication), or on 
broad questions of Church history; therefore, the 
few strictures which one might pass upon treat- 
ment of such matters do not in any wise destroy, 
or even diminish, the real value of this work to 
bibliographers and librarians. Author and pub- 
lisher alike are to be congratulated upon a 
significant contribution to the history of the mak- 
ing of the book as we know it, and a vivid re- 
creation of the life and spirit of a man who 
played a great role in the development of a 
means for the diffusion of knowledge on a broad 
scale which moderns are apt to take for granted. 

ALASTAIR GUINAN 
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Chamber's Dicti of Scientists {edited 
by] A. V. Howard. Dutton, 1951. 499p. 
$4.50 

This valuable handbook provides approximately 
1,300 short biographies and 70 half-tone portraits 
of eminent scientists of all ages, including some 
living persons. Information about each scientist 
includes name, nationality, branch of science, date 
and place of birth and death, and a paragraph 
of biographical information with emphasis on 
scientific achievement. Notice of important pub- 
lication is included. Arrangement is alphabetical 
“except in the case of successive generations of 
the same family, when chronological order is 
adopted”. A topical index provides the reader 
with the means to trace parallel workers in any 
particular field of science. A list of Nobel prize 
winners is given on the end-papers. 

The only comparable work in this field is 
probably Poggendorft's Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwérterbuch zur Geschichte der exacten 
Wissenschaften, a monumental work still in 
poneree. A concise, accurate work like this has 

nm badly needed. Mr. Howard has amply 
fulfilled that need. 

There can be very little quarrel with the selec- 
tion of names for inclusion. However, there are 
some absences which might be recorded, e.g., 
Giovanni Battista Beccaria, Jean Baptiste Blot, 
Bernard Bolzano, Leopold Caldani, Jean Baptiste 
Carnoy, Guy de Chauliac, Matteo Realdo Colombo, 
Ludovico Ferrari, Giovanni Battista Riccioli, Niels 
Steensen, Basil Valentine, Francesco de Vico, Sir 
Bertram Windle. This lack is only a minor 
criticism and does not mar the usefulness of the 
work. It is recommended for all libraries. 


HYAMSON, Albert M. A Dictionary of 
Universal Biography of All Ages and of All 
Peoples. 2nd edition entirely rewritten. 
Dutton, 1951. 679p. $15. 

This biographical guide lists some 180,000 
mames arranged alphabetically. For each there 
is recorded the nationality and profession with 
dates of birth and death, eg., “Curtis, Geo.: 
Amer. banker, 1796-1856. B.” In order to 
include as many names as possible an attempt has 
been made to confine each entry to one line. The 
letter, or letters, appearing at the end of each 
entry, are references to one or more of twenty- 
four biographical works, eg, DAB, ADB, 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, Annual Register, 
etc., where more information can be found. 

According to the compiler: “It is a guide to 
the biographies of, it may be said without exag- 
geration, every man or woman, not still alive, 
who has achieved eminence or prominence, from 
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the dawn of history until this day in the twentieth 
century on which this preface is being written 
. .. An endeavor has been made to include every- 
one whose work or whose memory can be said to 
have survived until today” (Preface). In this 2d 
edition, however, in order to make room for new 
mames, “some of the entries relating to persons 
of minor importance that appeared in the earlier 
edition have been omitted” (Special Preface 
to 2d ed.). 

The compiler’s optimism, despite the latter 
reservation, is hardly justified. There is no refer- 
ence to any Catholic biographical source. Thus 
the coverage of saints and other Catholic names 
is weak. This reviewer has made some compari- 
sons with Webster's Biographical Dictionary and 
finds the following names not included in Hyam- 
son: Carleton Brown, Crum Brown, George Loring 
Brown, Martha Brown, William Henry Brown, 
Jaime Ferran, Andrea Ferrara, Galileo Ferraris, 
Charles Theophile Ferre, Gabriel Garcia Moreno, 
etc. These may be persons “of minor importance” 
but apparantly not to the publisher's of Webster's. 

Despite this, the volume is valuable because it 
does include more names than any other universal 
biographical dictionary. It is easy to use and 
should be in larger libraries and in catalog 
departments. 


Among the books still on hand for review are 
the Britannica Yearbook, 1951 and the National 
Catholic Almanac, 1951. We are holding the 
reviews of these works until the appearance of 
the 1952 editions next month. We shall thus 
be able to present a more accurate and timely 
review of these two publications. 

Also in preparation is a thorough review of 
the completed set of Collier's Encyclopedia, the 
20th volume of which was published last month. 

W.J.R. 








Books FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Editor 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 





DALY, John Jay. A Song in His Heart; the 
Life and Times of James A. Bland. Illus. by 
Marian L. Larer. Introd. by Harry F. Byrd. 
Winston, 1951. 102p. $3. 


This story of the Negro composer of “Carry 
Me Back to Ole Virginny”, “O Dem Golden 
Slippers”, and other songs is spun out of the few 
facts known of his life. After rising to fame in 
this country as a singer of his own compositions 
in minstrel troupes, Bland was lionized in London 
and on the continent, only to return to this 
country to die in poverty and neglect. The life 
and work of Bland are treated sympathetically 
and the obvious similarity between his life and 
that of Stephen Foster is pointed out. Words 
and music of eight songs are included. The 
quarto size and two-columned pages detract from 
the attractiveness of the book, though helpful 
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for the printed scores. The book is suitable fo, 
upper grades and high-school reading. 

SISTER MARGARET ROSE, CDP 

Our Lady of the Lake Colles 

San Antonio, Texas 


MARTINDALE, C.C. The Queen's Daugh. 
ters: A Stdy of Women Saints. Sheed, 195), 
252p. $3. 


A thoroughly absorbing adventure in hagio. 
graphy is this panoramic view of 152 women 
saints, some well-known, many obscure, from 
early Christian martyrs down to America’s own 
citizen, Mother Cabrini. Pen portraits range in 
length from a few lines, or mention only, to 
almost a score of pages, and the times graced by 
these daughters of the Queen are always graphic. 
ally limned. Though patterns in sanctity vary, 
no Christian age however vile has lacked holy 
women of widely divergent backgrounds and 
vocations, proof indeed of the remarkable catholi- 
city of the Church. The reader will meet many 
saints, beatae, and other holy persons hitherto 
unknown to him, and will read with the same 
relish with which Father Martindale manifestly 
wrote. But not many readers, I think, will bk 
of the high school group. The latter may, hovw- 
ever, use the volume for occasional reference. 

SISTER AGNESE, S.C. 
Central Catholic High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


SYME, Ronald. Cortes of Mexico. Illus. 
by William Stobbs. Morrow, 1951. 19lp. 
$2.50 

An interesting, sympathetic account of the great 
explorer and soldier of fortune, from the time 
of his first voyage to America to his death in 
poverty and loneliness. Told directly and simply, 
the story is easy reading for junior-high age and 
interesting enough for older students, also. The 
black-and-white illustrations by William Stobbs 
are strong and imaginative. Less dramatic and 
colorful than Covelle Newcomb’s Cortes the 
Conqueror, and differing in some factual details, 
as well as less striking in its illustrations tha 
Rojankovsky's bold drawings in the latter book, 
the account is well told and more complete i 
its coverage of the conqueror’s life span. me 


ROOS, Ann. The Royal Road; Father Serra 
and the California Missions. Lippincot, 
1951. 243p. $2.75 


Strangely paired were the generally self-seeking 
Spanish officers and the saintly priest who, side 
by side, almost two centuries ago, advanced the 
cause of Spain and Christianity among the Indians 
of Alta California. Quiet in manner and speech, 
almost diffident, frail of body but full of intrepic 
enterprise and singleness of purpose, Fray Jus 
pero Serra planted nine of the 21 Francisco 
mission crosses from San Diego to Sonom 
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Nothing daunted him and a great faith sustained 
him. Sometimes generously aided by officialdom, 
more often irked by the tardiness of official help, 
understanding the natives as few colonizers have 
done, rising above the constant physical pain that 
stalked him, Father Serra walks the pages of this 
warm, finely written biography for young and old, 
; man of great spiritual stature, of indomitable 
purpose and heroic dedication. 
An attractive book, with black-and-white illus- 
trations. Selected bibliography. 
SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 
Central Catholic High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


DE HUECK, Catherine. My Russtan Yester- 
days. Bruce, 1951. 123p. $2.50 
Reminiscences of old Russia based on the 
author's childhood near Warsaw and Moscow. 
Permeating the nostalgic sketches of many family, 
social, and religious customs is the universal 
devotion to Our Lady. Though the account seems 
on the rose-colored side in its descriptions of 2 
happy, fortunate people, injustices to Jews and 
weaknesses of the Orthodox Church are briefly 
mentioned. A bright, colorful picture of a way 
of life now vanished, which girls particularly will 


enjoy. 
H.L.B. 


BENTLEY, Elizabeth. Out of Bondage. 
Devin-Adair, 1951. 31lp. $3.50 


This personal account of a Vassar graduate’s 
experiences in the Communist party suffers from 
its late timing. Many of the points she makes 
have already been made—in some cases, more 
successfully. Others leave questions in the 
reader's mind unanswered. Her personal rela- 
tions with the Soviet agent, Jacob Golos, are 
frankly though not blatantly described. Her 
reasons for joining the party are more fully ex- 
plained than her reasons for leaving it. The book 
will be less interesting to young people as a 
picture of Communist organization and infiltration 
than Angela Calomiris’ Red Masquerade of last 
year. 

SISTER M. NAZARENE, I.H.M. 
Head, Social Sciences, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


NOLAN, William A. Communism versus 
the Negro. Regnery, 1951. 276p. $3.50 


A member of the research staff of the Institute 
of Social Order, St. Louis University, well known 
for his work on race relations, here details 
Communist efforts among the American Negroes, 
‘919-1950. Particularly effective is the initial 
chapter on Communist propaganda tactics in 
general. A brief second chapter describes the 
satus of the Negro in America; remaining pages 
show the specific application of Communist tactics 
" the Negro, and his success in resisting this 
oat Major references for data come from 

unnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, but the 


profuse bibliography covers newspaper, periodical, 
and book references, all without specific reference 
to Catholics’ part in this struggle for allegiance. 
Presented with sufficient simplicity and vitality 
for senior students’ reading, but should be es- 
pecially valuable for reference and assigned read- 
ing within its subject field. 
SISTER M. NAZARENEB, I.H.M. 
Head, Social Sciences, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


HARRIS, Mary. Fear at My Heart. Sheed, 
1951. 214p. $2.50 
To quote the admirably terse blurb: “The 
story of Anthea Rendall, 11 years old, daughter 
of a too-antiseptic woman doctor and a too- 
absentminded professor . . . [Anthea] was kept 
from any knowledge of God as from a dangerous 
disease.” The first part of the story recounts 
incidents at home and school where her mother's 
dictum that she should be polite but twice as 
clever as anyone else brought her only envy from 
others and unhappiness for herself. At boarding 
school her unsuccessful effort to be like everybody 
else brought disappointment and illness. Then in 
a most surprising manner there was a turn in the 
road, and the story leaves us wondering how 
fulfillment will come. This is a beautiful book, 
beautifully written, recommended for young 
adults and the maturer-minded adolescent, as well 
as for home libraries. 
SISTER JAMES ELLEN, S.C.N. 
Nazareth College 
Louisville, Kentucky 


GIRVAN, Helen. Hidden Pond. Dutton, 
1951. 192p. $2.50 

French Canada with its grandeur and splendor 
and its homely strangeness opens new vistas to 
Denis Laurent.. Denis’ abilities and desires are 
in conflict with her mother’s ambitions to make 
of her a concert pianist. A breakdown in health 
results in her being sent to spend some time with 
relatives in Laurentville, Canada, where romance 
for Denis is woven into the story in the person 
of Clem, adopted son of her aunt and uncle. 

The book is written interestingly, pleasantly, 
and convincingly. One of two incidents mar its 
wholesomeness. Although it does not become 
necessary for Denis to lie, the words, “Hastily, 
Denis crossed her fingers, determined to fib if 
necessary rather than give Jarrett away”, imply 
that lying is all right. Also, in times like ours 
when authority is held up to ridicule and evaded 
by many, the tacit approval of one character's 
defiance of parental authority is not a healthy 
note. Mention is made of hearing church bells 
at midnight on Christmas, but there is no mention 
of the Laurent family as churchgoers. Readers 
will be no better and perhaps no worse for having 
perused this book. 

SISTER ANNA DANIEL, O.P. 
Mt. St. Dominic Academy 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
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CROCKETT, Lucy Herndon. Pong Choolie, 
You Rascal—! Holt, 1951. 246p. $3. 


Somewhat confused by the conflicting loyalties 
around him, 12-year-old Korean Pong Choolie 
is sent by his Communist master with a message 
to a Russian superior farther north. Danger and 
adventure dog his steps. Escaping from the 
Chinese Reds whose ruthless cruelty to many, 
himself and family included, completes his loss 
of faith in them, he falls in with retreating 
Yankee troops in whose wake he starts on his 
own road to safety. The warmest part of the 
story is his sudden friendship with a GI Joe and 
the bluff kindness of the other American soldiers. 
Korean customs, folklore, and superstitions abound, 
much of the story’s humor deriving from Pong 
Choolie’s half-measures to propitiate the spirits. 
Blasé indeed the reader who can resist the impish 
charm of this young Korean and of the author's 
pen sketches depicting his antics. 

SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 
Central Catholic High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


BOWEN, Robert S. Touchdown Kid. Loth- 
rop, 1951. 188p. $2.50 
After four years of stardom in college football 
and a subsequent year of leisured travel, Jerry 
Benson returned to take up the sinecure of an 
executive post which he believed awaited him in 
his father’s office. Firmly disillusioned by his 
multi-millionaire parent and piqued by the rank- 
ling memory of his former coach’s unflattering, 
unequivocal advice to shun professional football, 
Jerry assays the professional game. In summer 
training he learns the hard way how not to play 
his one-man-hero brand of the sport and, as 
resentment wears off, a desire to win the respect 
of his teammates and to experience the satisfaction 
of achievement gradually overrides his excessive 
egotism. Good-enough sports fare. 
SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 
Central Catholic High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


CROSS, John Keir. Blackadder. Illus. by 
Robin Jacques. Dutton, 1951. 223p. $2.50 


When the junior-high, adventure-thirsty group 
has thrilled to Treasure Island, relished Back 
to Treasure Island, and want more of the same, 
Blackadder can be satisfactorily served. It is the 
kind of reckless story that suits those who like 
not only adventure but a bit of historical fact. 
The story is set in England during the Napoleonic 
wars, and one of the highlights is a splendid 
description of Nelson just before the Battle of 
Trafalgar. The plot is concerned with the ex- 
ploits of two young boys who discover the identity 
of the infamous character from whom the book 
takes its name. Can be recommended to any 
students whose sleep would not be disturbed by 
an encounter with the Blackadder himself. 

SISTER M. ALLISON, I.H.M. 
South Catholic High School 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 





CHILDREN’S Books 
Mrs. Grace E. Cartmell, Editor 


Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, NY 


AYME, Marcel. The Wonderful Farm. 7; 
from the French by Norman Denny. Illy: 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1951. $259 
(Ages 8-11) 

Two little girls, Delphine and Marinette, |ive 
with their mother and father somewhere jp 
France. Magic happens and the animals on th: 
farm talk, but all the people are lovable. 

REGINA NEALON Trapp 


ALDIS, Dorothy. Lucky Year. Illus. by Joho 
Dukes McKee. Rand McNally, 1951. $2.50 
(Ages 11-14) 





Asa and Liddy go on the hog round-up in . 


Madison, Indiana, in 1851, for if it's a good 
bl year they will hear Jenny Lind sing. They 
o! 

G.E.C 


AYD, Joseph D., S.J. Tomorrow’s Memorie:, 

Dodd, Mead, $2.50 (Ages 12 up) 
Well-written story by a Jesuit about a Catholic 
family living in Baltimore. Seventeen-year-old 
Ruth enjoys her senior year at high school, the 
games, the dances, the fun, but nevertheless de. 
cides to dedicate herself to God. A book tha 

is needed and will be enjoyed by many. 
G. EC 


BELL, Thelma Harrington. Yaller-Eye. Illus 
by Gorydon Bell. Viking 1951. $2. (Ages 
7-9) 

Charming story of two children living in the 
Carolina mountains, in which an understanding 
teacher helps the father understand that friendship 
between the children and the cat is valuable 


Fine illustrations. 
FLORENCE MULLEN 


BOTHWELL, Jean. Sword of a Warrior. 
Illus. by Margaret Ayer. Harcourt, Brace, 
1951. $2.50 (Ages 9-12) 

Boys will like this story of Jai, apprentice t 
a silversmith in Lucknow. A slight mystery adds 
to the action in this tale of breaking away from 


tradition. 
KATHRYN M. FLANAGAN 


FLUCKIGER, Alfred. Tick; the Story of 
a Snow-Hare. Illus. by Grace Huztable 
Coward-McCann, 1951. $2.50 (Ages 10-12) 
Beautifully told story of Tiick from the datt 
of his birth to the day he meets his mate. 
beauty of the Alpine country and weather at 
contrasted with the rigors and horrors of © 


storms, its winter, and the fight for survival. 
A. M. BISCHOFF 
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DE ANGELI, Marguerite. Just Like David. 
Illus. by the Author. Doubleday, 1951. $2.50 


(Ages 8-10) 


Modern family story; of a family living in 
Pennsylvania and especially of how the younger 
brother strove to emulate his big ven — 


MYERS, Jerome S. Picture Book of Radio 
wna Television. Ullus. by Roland Floethe. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1951. $2. (Ages 
10 up) 


Like all in this series; a marvelous amount of 
information simply presented; with fine illus- 


trations. 
G. E. C. 


SAYERS, Frances Clarke. Ginny and Cus- 
tard. Illus. by Eileen Evans. Viking, 1951. $2. 


(Ages 9 up) 

Warm-hearted story of family life and the ways 
of children and cats. Ginny and her parents spend 
a wonderful year in California, exploring, making 
new friends, and, best of all, adopting a most 
unusua] custatd-colored cat. 

R. L. MINCIELI 


STONG, Phil. Hirum, the Hillbilly. Wlus. 
by Kurt Wiese. Dodd, Mead, 1951. $2.75 
(Ages 10 up ) 

When a dam is built near the McLean’s Ozark 
farm, attempts to buy the place arouse suspicion 
and it is Hirum, the nimble-footed mule, who 
kicks the secret plans of the outlanders into the 
open. Very little plot, plenty of philosophy, 
some excellent fox-hunting. For the boy who 
likes something off the beaten path. 

ETHNA M. SHEEHAN 


McGINLEY, Phyllis. Blumderbus. Illus. by 
William Wiesner. Lippincott, 1951. $2. 
(Ages 4-10) 

A delightful story of the old, open-air double- 
deck Fifth Avenue bus told in an informative and 
instructive way. The hardships and “embarrass- 
ments” suffered by a relic of yesterday and the 
way in which Blunderbus merited a change in 
name to Wonderbus fascinates old and young alike. 

FAITH SABELLA 


TURMEZEI, Rev. Francis. My Little Missal 
m Pictures. Illus. by Janet Robson Kennedy. 
Catechetical Guild, 1951. 25¢ (Ages 4-8) 


A beautiful little book which fills a need often 
felt in trying to explain the Mass to primary 
grade children. The main parts of the Mass are 
Pictured, and on the facing pages are related 
iblical scenes colorfully depicted and interpreted. 
Children will like its attractive contents. 

FAITH SABELLA 


BOOK NOTES 


OTHER Books 





GRENTE, Most Rev. George. The Power of 
the Sacraments. Tr. by Sister Mary Madonna, 
CS.C. Kenedy, 1951. 236p. $3. 


The Archbishop of Le Mans has as his primary 
purpose here to unfold the riches and magnificence 
of God's love manifested to the faithful by means 
of the sacraments. The reader will emerge from 
this experience with an intelligent appreciation 
of the sacraments and an affective impulse to 
reap the greatest spiritual advantages from them. 
Each sacrament is explained in a setting which, 
while not failing to expound the theological frame- 
work, appeals to those who are unfamiliar with 
the technical background because of its intensely 
human individual-personal orientation. The over- 
all plan “to inspire a high esteem for the sacra- 
ments and to show people that a more pious and 
more attentive reception of them would make 
for greater happiness” has been carried to fruitful 


completion. 
T. EARLB 


WALZ, Rev. Angelus, O.P. Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Tr. by Rev. Sebastian Bullough, 
O.P. Newman, 1951. 254p. $3.50 


The present biographical study is substantially 
based on the Delineatio vitae S. Thomas de 
Aquino but it makes suitable additions and cor- 
rections in accord with scholarly researches since 
1926. It is a well-documented outline of the 
life of St. Thomas which sifts the facts from 
fiction and weighs the latest discoveries against 
the earlier sources. The appended chronological 
table of the life and works gives Father Walz’s 
basic conclusions at a glance. They are considered 
to be the most critical evaluations that have ap- 
peared during the last forty years. The book 
includes bibliography, indices, a map, and three 
pictures. No library should be without it; any- 
one interested in the life and writings of the 
Angelic Doctor will profit greatly from _ its 
contents. 

THEODORE E. JAMES 


HOEGER, Very Rev. Frederick T., C.S.Sp. 
The Convent Mirror. Pustet, 1951. 246p. 


$3. 


With a background of seven years experience 
as a novice master and seven years as professor 
of theology, Father Hoeger brings the fruit of 
almost twenty-eight years devoted to giving con- 
ferences and retreats to the eyes of all interested 
in personal spiritual development. The book is 
really “a mirror” in which one may view his 
hidden weaknesses and see the Model of perfection 
Who points out the way and supplies the help 
to overcome them. The book is primarily pre- 
sented for the advantage of Sisters but all will 
profit from its reading. 
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HEDLEY, Most Rev. John Cuthbert, O.S.A. 
A Retreat. Newman, 1951. 266p. $3.50 


The fact that this is the sixteenth edition of 
thirty-three discourses written by the renowned 
Bishop and woven by him into the form of a 
retreat of eight or ten days is adequate basic 
praise of the work. The points considered treat 
mainly of the human soul in its relation to God, 


Creator and Redeemer. Solid and satisfying. 
T. EARLE 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis. New intro- 
duction by Father Damian J. Blaher, O.F.M. 
Dutton, 1951. 524p. $1.25 

The new American edition of the classic Fran- 
ciscan traditions as found in the Fioretti, The 
Mirror of Perfection, and the Life of St. Francis 
is here presented in a format that is most apt to 
foster devotion to the spirit of #1 Poverello. A 
welcome improvement over the older edition 
which is heartily recommended for every man’s 
careful and thoughtful reading. 


BERNARD, Saint. On the Love of God. Tr. 
and annotated by Rev. Terence L. Connolly, 
S.J. Newman, 1951. 259p. $2.75 


This faithful rendition of St. Bernard's De 
Diligendo Deo, with selected passages from his 
Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles, is a reprint 
of the 1937 edition. At a time when more and 
more people are becoming actively interested in 
closer union with God, this volume comes as a 
welcome addition expressing the mind and heart 
of the great twelfth-century Christ-Lover. It will 
appeal to all, whether it be those who need Christ 
the Physician or those who are lovingly preparing 
for the mystical embrace of Christ the Spouse. 


BOKSER, Rabbi Ben Zion. The Wisdom of 
the Talmud. Philosophical Library, 1951. 
180p. $3.75 
The Talmud as a supplement to Biblical Juda- 
ism in form, and “a summation of a thousand 
years of intellectual, religious and social achieve- 
ments of the Jewish people” in content, is here 
analyzed by a contemporary scholar in the field, 
from the view of its place in literature, history, 
theology, ethics, law, and psychology. Very in- 
teresting, informative, and challenging. 
THOMAS AUSTIN 


McNALLY, Andrew, Jr., and McNALLY, E. 
Evalyn Grumbine. This Is Mexico. Illus. 
with photographs by the Authors. Maps. 
Dodd, Mead, 1951. 216p. $4. 


As an over-all picture of Mexico, this is a 
delightful book. In an informal manner, relat- 
ing their travels through Mexico, Dr. and Mrs. 
McNally convey a vast amount of information on 
the country and its people, notable places, scenic 
beauties, customs, occupations, products. The 
8x10 inch page provides pleasing space for the 


excellent and numerous photographs and a wid 
spread for the text which is set in a clear fon— 
an altogether fine format. To one who know 
the country it is am interesting survey of the 
whole, and for others it is most informative 
The religious question is avoided, there bein 
only a brief statement on the relations of Church 
and State in the appended History. 
CATHERINE M. Nzair 





CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 
(Continued from page 118) 

Palau y Dulcet, Antonio. Manual del librer 
hispano-americano; bibliografia general «. 
panola e hispano-americana desde le invencion 
de la imprenta hasta nuestros tiempos, con ¢ 
valor comercial de los impresos. 2. ed. corr 
y aumendada por el autor. Barcelona, A 
Palau, 1948- (Published to date: vols. 1.3, 
A-Com ) 

Sabater, Gaspar, ed. Diccionario  biograics 
espanol e hispanoamericano. Palma de Mi- 
lorca, Instituto Espanol de Estudios Biograficos, 
1950- (Published to date: vol. 1, A-F) 

US. Library of Congress. The Library of Congres: 
Author Catalog; a cumulative list of works 
represented by Library of Congress printed 
cards. 1948- Washington, D.C., Library of 
Congress. (Published monthly and annually 
as a supplement to the 167 vol. set of 1942 
and to the 42 vol. supplement, 1942-47, both 
also useful for searching current Catholic 
authors ) 

US. Library of Congress. The Library of Congres: 
Subject Catalog; a cumulative list of works 
represented by Library of Congress printed 
cards. 1950- Washington, D.C., Library of 
Congress. (Published quarterly and annually. 
Useful for checking Catholic biographies) 

Valverde Tellez, Emeterio, Bp. Béo-bibliografs 
eclesiastica mexicana. 3 vols. Mexico, Df, 
Editorial Jus, 1949. 

Wer ist’s. Unsere Zeitgenossen. Zeitgenosser- 
lexikon enthaltend Biographien nebst Biblio 
grtaphien. Hrsg. von Hermann A. L. Degner. 
vol. 1- 1905- (Latest edition is called: Wer 
ést wer? Das deutsche Who's who. XI. Aus 
gabe von Degeners Wer ist’s? Hrsg. von 
Walter Habel. 934p. Berlin, Griinewalt, 
1951) 

Wer ist wer; Lexikon Osterreichischer Zeitgenos 
sen. 419p. Wien, [Selbstverlag des biographi- 
schen “Wer ist wer’, 1937] 





CATALOG AVAILABLE 


DEAR LIBRARIANS: By mentioning THE 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, you can secure with 
out obligation, our new EASY-TO-READ Cataloz 
No. 1033. Books listed are contemporary 4° 
out of print, mainly fiction, all clean and tisht 
all one dollar each postpaid. Please wit 
GLADYS FOREMAN, 908 Hyperion Avenvt. 
Los Angeles 29, California. (Member of Catholic 
Library Association. ) 
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